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Niagara Impalpable Rubber Sulphur 





ub specially processed, Pure, Abso 
lutely Uniform, Exceptionally Fine 
Sulphur which is free from grit and 
matter of any kind 
We are now booking contracts for 
present and future supplies with con 
cerns who are producers of high qual 
it’ 


“ Satisfaction Guaranteed” 


NIAGARA SPRAYER COMPANY 
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A New Antimony 





W e invite your attention to a recent addition to our 


standard grades of Antimony Sulphuret. 


NO. 7A 


Pure Antimony Pentasulphide containing 15-17% free 
sulphur 


Seven reasons why you should use this product. 


1. It is free from Calcium Sulphate. 

2. It will give a smoother texture. 

3. It has the greatest covering power. 

4 It will stand higher temperatures. 

5. It will give a beautiful orange red color - the 


one most popular with the consumer. 
6. It will give a non blooming stock, - hence the 


minimum amount of uncombined free sulphur 


- therefore better aging. 


It is inexpensive. 


~ 


Samples and quotations upon request. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 
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The Problem of Solvent Recovery 


By P. Wileox Gumaer 


President, Benzine Condensation Co., New York City 


Since the spreading machine was invented by Hancock in 
‘7, rubber manufacturers have been searching for a prac 
tical and efficient method of recovering the evaporated solvent. 
available solvents has in- 


ls 


During the last decade, the cost of 
ereased to such an extent that the recovery of these solvents 
has become otf great economic importance. 

The first attempts at the recovery of solvents were extreme- 
vy crude, due to the misconceptions and the lack of detailed 
knowledge concerning an apparently simple process. All of 
the first attempts and some of the more recent ones endeavor 
ed to condense hot air, saturated with benzine vapor, as if it 
were pure benzine vapor. Although the density of gasoline or 
benzine gas is greater than that of air, many attempts were 
made to obtain a condensite from the mixture drawn off near 
the top of the apparatus. 

[It is needless to say that many of these attempts resulted in 
failure and some even disastrously, due to the explosive prop- 
erties of these gasses when mixed with air. All solvent 
ery systems require that the heating table, where the solvent is 
evaporated, be covered with a hood, made more or less air 
tight. 

In the earlier systems, the mixture of air and solvent vapors 
was drawn from the hood and condensed in metal tubes, cool- 
ed below zero in an ammonia refrigerating machine. 


recoyv- 


A modification of this method is to compress the air and 
vapor by means of a pump. After compressing, the mixture 
is cooled in a water condenser. Condensed vapors are colleet- 
ed at the bottom, the air is allowed to expand and further con- 
densite is colleeted. 

While either of these methods would rive satisfactory re- 
sults, if the gas passing through the condensors were pure sol- 
vent vapor; the fact that a large percentage of air is included 
in the mixture causes great difficulty and often failure. 

Recently the absorption process has been used to some eX- 
tent. Straw oil or other chemical substances, such as creasol, 
The mixture of air and 
is passed through a series of serubbers. The resulting liquid is 
then heated and a portion of the solvent is recovered by frac- 
The disadvantage of this method is the high 
cost of recovery, running in many cases as high as fifteen cents 
a gallon for gasoline. The system is also complicated and re- 
quires expert supervision. 


are used to absorb the solvent eas. 


vas 


tional distillation. 


During recent years a method of solvent recovery entirely 
different from those just deseribed has been developed. In- 
stead of drawing large quantities of air into the enclosing hood, 
air is excluded as far as possible. And, instead of drawing 
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Fig. 1. HeatinG TABLE INCLOSED 
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the solvent vapors into a separate condensing apparatus, a 
condensor is built into and forms a part of the condensing 
hood. No pumps are used. The natural cir- 
culation of th sufficient, when the apparatus is 


Tans, b owers, or 


VaADOorTS Are 


properly de SilcrrTie d 





Mia. 2. APPARATUS APPLIED TO SHEETER CALENDER 

Figure 1, shows the application of this system to an ordin- 
ary spreading machine. The entire heating table is inclosed in 
an iron casing. The rear part of this inclosure, which extends 
considerably below the heating table is water-jacketed. Or- 
dinary tap water at a maximum of 70 deg. F. circulates in the 
water-jacket. This keeps the sides and the bottom of the gas 
chamber cool. The solvent vapor when evaporated from the 
fabric passing over the steam coils is drawn down by the partial 
vacuum created by the condensation of solvent already cooled. 
When the machine begins operation it is full of air. The sol- 
vent vapor being heavier than air rapidly displaces the air 
within the apparatus, so that a few minutes after the machine 
starts the apparatus contains nearly pure solvent vapor. The 
complicated and expensive expedients, necessary to recover 
the solvent vapor when mixed with large quantities of air are 
thus avoided. As shown by the drawing, the apparatus is of 
extreme simplicity. 

The advantages of this simplicity are obvious. Cost of in- 
stallations is small. No expert attention is required. Upkeep is 
practically nothing and the cost of operation is almost neglig- 


ible. At temperature of 70 deg. F. approximately twenty gal- 
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lons of cooling water is required for each gallon of solvent 
recovered. In winter, with cooler water, a smaller quantity 
is required. 

In addition to the removal of the unhealthy fumes from the 
air of the working rooms and the recovery of the solvent, 
another large advantage of this method of recovery is the 
reduced risk of fire and explosion. A mixture of air and 
gasoline vapor will not explode, except when mixed in the 
The percentage of gasoline vapor must 


proper proportions. 
As the solvent 


not be under 2.8 per cent or over 4.4 per cent. 
recovery apparatus contains very little air and nearly pur 
benzine vapor, no explosion can occur inside the apparatus 
Although it is possible through negligence for the solvent 
vapors to catch fire at the openings where the fabric enters or 
leaves the apparatus, this can readily be smothered out. Th« 
fire cannot spread inside the apparatus, as there is not suffici 
ent oxygen present to support combustion. 

The spreading machine illustrated in figure 1 can be oper 
ated aproximately 10 per cent faster, when equipped with th 





Fic. 4. APPLICATION TO AN IMPREGNATING MACHINE 
solvent recovery apparatus, because the partial vacuum cre 
ated within the apparatus causes the solvent to evaporate mor 
rapidly from the fabric. 

As the apparatus completely encloses the heating coils, les 
heat is lost into the room. The result is cooler working con 
ditions during the summer and a small saving in the amouw 
of steam used. 

Figure 2 is an illustration of the recovery apparatus appli 
to a sheeter calender used in the manufacture of asbest« 
packing. The “dope” is put in the back of the machin 
through a sliding door. The door on the front side permit 
the finished sheet to be removed. Glass in the sliding doo: 
enables the workmen to watch the progress of the work. 

In addition to the recovery of the solvent, a better grade o 
packing is obtained. The wet mixture is shovelled onto th 
machine, between the large and small rollers. 
interval that it takes to use this up, the upper surface of tl 
“dope” becomes partly dry. Where this dried material 
rolled into the sheet, there is a tendency to form a bad spot 
When the solvent recovery system is in use, the wet “dop 
does not begin to dry until it reaches the hot roller, so tl 
these bad spots are avoided. 

Figure 3 shows this solvent recovery system applied to 
dipping machine, used in the manufacture of seamless rubh« 
goods. (1) is the enclosing hood, (2) is the : yund whi 
the molds can be revolved, (3) and (4) are the molds whic! 
have been dipped into the solution and are being dried, (6 
is the cover which closes the opening through which the mold 
are dipped. (9) is a steam coil, (10) is a cooling coil, (11 
is the outlet for the solvent, (13) and (14) are baffles to ai 
the proper circulation of the gases and to prevent the direc 
radiation of the heating coils from causing blisters on th 
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ibber, (15) is a trough to collect the condensed solvent and 
16) is the gearing for opening the bottom cover. 


The circulation of the gases is shown by the arrows on the 
The hot vapors pass through the baffle, up one side 
nd down the other along the cooling coils. It will be noted 
at the apparatus is closed to the outside air. The evapora- 
tion and subsequent condensation of the solvent, without the 
se of large amounts of air, results in freedom from troubles 
e to changes in the condition of the atmosphere. For ex- 
mple, the use of this apparatus prevents the formation of 
blisters which are a great source of trouble in the manufacture 
seamless rubber goods. 


rawing. 


Figures 4 and 56 illustrate the application of this method of 
solvent recovery to an impregnating machine, used in the 

pregnation of the cords for cord tires. The principle is the 
same as that previously deseribed for spreading machines and 
sheeter ealenders. In this case the fabric passes down through 
the solution of rubber and solvent, between two large rollers 
and then into the drying chamber. Steam coils are arranged 
vertically, the fabric passes up and down between the coils, 
coming out at the back as shown in figure 5. Baffles inside the 
apparatus control the circulation of the gases, cooling coils 
along the back and bottom condense the solvent. This par- 
ticular machine has a recovery capacity of 50 gallons of 
gasoline an hour. The impregnating process is continuous, 
the cloth from each succeeding roll is sewed onto the cloth of 
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Fie. 5. ANormeR Virw or IMPREGNATING MACHINE 
the preceding roll. A large door, shown in figure 4, permits 
entrance to the apparatus for repairs or adjustments. 





illustrated 
New 


Note—The 
in this article are owned by the 
York City 


recovery apparatus 


patents covering the solvent 
Company, 


Benzine Condensation 





The Peculiar Law 
By Elton 


The law as it concerns the charging and collection of 
freight is totally different from the law as to any other form 
of collection. In a sense a railroad isn’t responsible for its 
own mistakes like an ordinary concern is. For instance, sup- 
pose you are a commission merchant selling goods on com- 
mission, and the P. R. R. delivers commission stuff to you. 
It tenders a bill for the freight, you pay it; deduct it from 
the proceeds of the goods when sold and remit the net returns 
to your principal. Then after you have parted with all. of 
your principal’s money, the railroad comes in with the state- 
ment that it made a mistake in the freight and it is so much 
“But,” you say, “I can’t pay any more, because I have 
settled for those goods and have no more money in my hands.” 
In the ordinary ease the person claiming the freight would 
be made to bear the consequences of his own mistake, but the 

road is not. In a situation like the above, it can collect 
balance, on the theory that freights must be absolutely 
orm, and allowing one person to pay less freight than 
her, even though the railroad’s mistake, would be irregu- 
nd would open the way to all kinds of fradulent collusion 
een dishonest shippers and dishonest railroads. 


Y re 


ave another ease before me now which also shows how 
favors railroads in this respect. The information in 

ase may serve some readers hereof in a similar situation. 
: ern named H. 8S. Moore & Co. had certain goods shipped 
under a contract which required the buyer to pay the 
t. As every reader hereof knows, the buyer in very 
such transactions pays the freight, and the railroad 
ts that and collects from him as a matter of course. In 
ase the railroad should have done this, too, but in some 
it slipped up. The goods were delivered to Moore 
entirely through the railroad’s mistake, without any 
ind for the payment of freight and without any payment. 


veral weeks later Moore & Co. went into bankruptcy and 
me way the unpaid freight charge turned up. Of course 
railroad could not get it out of Moore & Co., for they were 
krupt. In the ordinary case the road, having negligently 
led to get the money from Moore & Co. when they had it, 


of Freight Charges 


J. Buckley 


would have had to swallow the loss itself. But in this case 
the road went back to the consignor and said, “Here, you'll 
have to pay this freight.” “Oh, no,” said the consignor, “I 
have nothing to do with it. The freight on these goods was to 
be paid by the buyer. If you had been on the job you could 
have collected it from the buyer, because eight months ago 
Moore & Co. weren’t bankrupt, and furthermore, you didn’t 
have to deliver the goods unless the freight was paid.” A 
reasonable defense, one would think, but it didn’t hold water 
when the case got into court. The decision both in the lower 
court and the Appeal Court was that the consignor must pay. 
Therefore the railroad forced the freight out of a man who 
by the very terms of his contract was absolved from paying 
it. It seems unfair, but the law reasons that it is better to be 
unfair in individual cases than to leave any loophole open for 
freight rebates and freight irregularities. 


The reasoning of the court in the ease I am discussing was 
as follows :— 


We regard the question raised on this appeal as decided. The de- 
fendant was a consignor. The bill of lading was a contract between 
it and the plaintiff for the transportation of freight for the compensa- 
tion agreed on All of the authorities are to the effect that the con- 
signor, whether the owner of the goods shipped or not, is the party 
with whom the carrier contracts for the transportation He creates 
the bailment and is responsible for the cost thereof. Such a contract 
may be implied from the mere fact of the delivery of the merchandise 
for shipment Nor is the primary liability of the shipper affected by 
the direction of the carrier to his employes that the charges on ship- 
ments must be collected (from the consignee) before any part thereof 
is delivered The bill of lading expressly charged the owner or con- 
signor with the payment of the freight, and the direction with respect 
to collection from the consignees was in the interest of the carrier and 
not a contract relation with the consignor. It was a matter of in- 
difference to the carrier whether the freight was paid by the consignor 
or the consignees, but the company had the right to adopt such instruc- 
tions to its employes with reference to the collection of carrying charges 
as might be convenient or promotive of its interests. The carrier was 
not prejudicially affected by the knowledge of the shipper that a general 
direction was given that freight charges if not prepaid should be 
collected before delivery. In the absence of a contract to that effect, 
no duty rested on the carrier to collect from the consignee. — It could 
waive the lien and deliver the freight without collecting the charges. 
It was to the consignor’s interest equally with the carrier’s to see that 
the freight bill was paid. Nothing in the case shows that the carrier 
constituted itself an agent of the shipper to collect his debts and the 
fact that such charges might have been recovered from the consignee 
does not relieve him (the consignor) from the primary liability to pay. 





Corrected Stress Strain Curve for Rubber 


By J. W. Shields 


Research Laboratory of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 








It is customary when studying the physical properties of of deformation to which the rubber is subjected in most ser 
rubber to plot the stress strain curve as in figure 1. The vice. The modulus determined from a corrected curve at zer 
tre may be expressed either as the increase in length of the elongation is an accurate measure of the stiffness of the stock 
specimen, taking the original as the unit or in terms of per For this work the change in section has been correcte 
cent elongation. The former method is more commonly used mathematically by multiplying the load in kilos per squar : 
in England and the latter in America. The stress is expressed etn: : f 
in terms of the load per unit of original cross section. When 500 
plotted in this way the curve shows a peculiar 5 shape which 
distinguishes it from the stress strain curve of other materials. 
The peculiarity of this curve has been commented on by many > 400 
investigators. Stevart* noted that according to this curve the OQ \ 
modulus of rubber was greatest when at a minimum elongation a ; 
and at a minimum when at 100 per cent elongation where the = 2 50¢ 


eurve passed through what he termed the point of inflection. 


The ordi tress strain curves as shown in figure 1, do not ' 
represent the characteristics of rubber, as the most obvious u 200 | | 





500 ;-- —— -- - 6 e 




















0 J 
400 | t t t t 7 = ‘ 0 20 30 40 5 7 
7 7 $ 
S _ Kicos PcR SQUARE CENTIMET 
~ 
< | \ 5 Fic. 2. CorreEcTED Stress STRAIN CURVES 
o J 
z 500} 4 | 
> z centimeter of the original cross section by the elongation ex- 
uJ z pressed by the English method, that is, in terms of the ratio 
“ ; of the extended length to the original length. This method 
4 200 } p-——— 4% & assumes that the volume of the rubber remains constant. This 
Oo BL ;. assumption is proper even in the case of a compounded stock 
Lj © which shows an apparent volume increase when elongated 
Q. © Such a volume change is due to the formation of small vaecua 
i00 | | j 2 *& where the rubber is pulled away from the particles of filler 
o and cannot be considered a true volume change of the rubber 
itself. 
The equation for the corrected stress strain curve has been 
QO «—_1__ hn | determined to be: 
0 G 8 12 IG 20 e 
KiLos PER SQuARE CENTIMETER S=Ee+f — hk 
B 
Fia. 1 Uncorrectrep Srress Strain Curves OF RUBBER , - , ‘ , 
. © y ee = Denearene ~) Stress corrected for decrease in section. 
\ Pure Gum. 714%s; B COMPOUNDED STOCK : : : PS . 
P e = Elongation in per cent divided by 100. 
E = Young’s modulus. 


property, its great extensibility and accompanying decrease 
in cross section is not taken into consideration. A curve for 
which the stress is based on the original cross section is fairly 


B & k are constants. 











accurate for steel and other substances with low extensibility _ im ] 
but beeomes misleading when applied to rubber. W hen a F , 
test sample is stretched to twice its original length the eross 2400 J | | 
section diminishes by one half if the volume remains constant : , 
and the stress to which the sample is subjected is twice that < } x —W— 7 | 
shown on the graph. At 900 per cent elongation a sample is 2 300 - F 
under 10 times the stress indicated by the curve. 3 oe 
. , , / 
If the data from which the curves in figure 1, is plotted be ™ i 4 

eorrected for the decrease in eross section and replotted, F200 (/ 
eurves of an entirely different type are secured as is shown my) / 

." . . ’ UO 4 
in figure 2 These curves represent the stress in terms of cw Y 
the load per unit of actual cross section. From figure 2 it a Y 

. ae 100 HK—y 

is seen that the peeuliar S shape, so characteristic of the P 
uncorrected curves, is the result of elongation and does not 
represent a change in modulus as Stevart interpreted it. A 0 7s 
study of the corrected curves shows that the modulus is least Ee Ss 
at the smallest elongation, and varies but little for the region Fic. 3 


* Sur 1’ extensibilite du caoutchoue vulcanize’ Comptes Rendus Feb. 6, : 
1911 p 320 The development of the equation may be understood by 


+ Published b courtesy of the American Chemical Society Paper » . > ° . 
read =. ten Gear mnestion. Denteaier 7. 1921 . ' - - reterring to figure 3. A line OD is drawn tangent to the 
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urve at the origin. The abscissa of the point (M) where the 
angent line crosses the 100 per cent elongation line is equal 

to the modulus (E). The equation for this line may be writ- 
n X = Ee, in which X represents the horizontal distance 
rom the Y axis to the line OD. The horizontal distance from 

the line OD to the curve is called Z. The distance Z plotted 
vainst e on log log cross section paper gives a straight line. 
he equation for Z in terms of e may therefore be written: 


e l 
. . ( B )i 
B 


In this equation k represents the slope of the line on the 
log log paper and B the ordinate corresponding to the abscissa 


th a value of one. As §S X + Z the equation for the 
eurve may be written: 
e Xl 
Ss Ke + — k 
B 


This equation has been tested on curves representing stocks 
varying widely in composition and cure and no curve has been 
found for which it does not apply. 

The values for the terms in the equation may be determined 
mathematically but the graphical method has been found to 
be generally more satisfactory. The chief advantage of the 
craphical method is that an error in the lower portion of the 
curve, where the greatest inaccuracy is found, may be detected 
by the graph on the log log paper. It has been found by 
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Fie. 4. CHANG) MopvuLus witH CURE 


OF 

experience that when this graph is not a straight line either 
he position of the tangent has not been properly estimated or 
ere is an error in the data. 


The following data illustrates typical results secured by this 
ethod. 


npound C (See Fig. 4) 
Hours Cure ; B K 

5 5,2 1.95 340 
2.0 6.1 1.85 308 
2.5 7.0 1.70 308 
3.0 A 1.52 301 
3.5 8.3 1.50 304 
4.0 9.4 1.40 308 
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Vors oF ZnO. 
Fie. 5. Cnance or Moputus py INCREASING AMOUNT OF 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
Compound D (See Fig. 5) 
Vol. ZnO per E B K 
100 vol. of 
Rubber 
3 15.4 1.1 296 
5 17 1.0 296 
10 20.6 82 296 
25 31.6 61 302 
Composition of these stocks were as follows 
Compound ( 
Fine Para 100 
Sulphur . 7.5 
Cured 2S6°F 
Compot nd D 
Pale Crepe 50.0 
Smoked Sheet 50.0 
Sulphur 6.0 
Accelerator 5 
Zine Oxide 3 to 25 Volumes 
Cured 75 min. at 286°F 


It has not been possible to relate either of the constants 
B or k to a definite physical property of rubber. k has been 
found to vary from 0.25 to 0.35, and B from 0.6 to 3.0. k 
remains approximately the same for different cures of the 


same stock. 
Summary 


1. The commonly used stress strain curve does not represent 
the true physical characteristics of rubber. 

2. A eurve corrected for decrease in cross section shows the 
modulus to be least at smallest elongation. 

3. The modulus determined from a corrected curve is 
accurate measure of the stiffness of a stock. 

4. The equation for the stress strain curve of rubber is 
’ 


an 


e 
ae. 
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Testing Crude Rubber 


The mixture of crude rubber and sulphur in the proportion 
of nine parts of the rubber to one part of the sulphur is 
made into sheets and these are wound about an aluminum 
mandril and vuleanized at a temperature of 138 degrees C. 
Samples are cut from this rubber and these are tested to 
determine the breaking strength, the load which will give an 
elongation of 800 per cent and the load which will produce an 
elongation of 900 per cent. Five samples are used in each 
test. The combined sulphur is determined. The standard 
conditions of the vuleanization are a vuleanization coefficient 
of 3 and a duration of 150 minutes, at the end of which time 
the sheets of the ordinary crepes give a coefficient which is in 
the neighborhood of 3. Several curves have been drawn to 
corelate the tests. See H. P. Stevens in the Bulletin of the 
Rubber Growers Association. 








‘ire Hazards and Static Electricity 


in Rubber Factories 
By F. J. Hoxie 


Engineer and Special Inspector, Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Bosion, Vass. 
Several years ago | visited a rubber factory where there yarn hung limp. A wet and dry bulb thermometer was ther 

had beer eri res at the preaders The cement used placed n the room and by this instrument the amount o 

was mixed nm Del and was very thi The weather was moisture in the atmosphere was shown. It was evident that 

cold, and the at phere was therefore dry The foreman of when tl atmospheric moisture dropped much below fou 

Lie preader root had dry Kin and therefore could hold a ort ate! per cubie foot of air. a chare’ appeared on th 

electric charge 10 time as he did not give out oisture clot At onee the uneanny condition was re! oved, that whic! 

enough | idify the an out his bod W evel supernatural became natural and was brought withir 
ne brou r the spread fabrie or cold d hu ntrol. 

Spark imped fT! his fingers and frequently caused a fire It eould be studied and the conditions ich influenced 
eould he obs rved The fact that not onl 
the moisture in the air but the speed of tl 
spreader had a direct bearing on the mag 
nitude of the charee, as apparent, more 
over cloth pas ed over the spread r wit 
10 rubber applied could be shown to have 
an eleetric charge, the e as the cement 

r — T T t | a treated cloth, but in this case no fires re 
Nee y sulted as ther as no combustible solver 
A ~ | present to he ienited by the smal] spark. 
7\" | | TNS ] ] | ‘i | | had pre \ ously snHown in a paper five! 
to the National Association of Cotton Mai 
| \ | } | — A ufacturers in September 1916, that a con 
siderable number of the cotton picke r fires 
\. follow the atmospheric humidity curve, 
\.., .—4 } —— there being more in the nter when the at 
4 Fail mosphere is dry. This is doubtless caused 
‘fire , ] by the greater ease by which the very dry 
. 2 Bs | | cotton ean be ignited by : small spark, this 
fact was taken advantage ot befor 
matches wert invented in the use of dry 
cotton, called “tinder” for ignition with th 
flint and steel. Earlier still the Indians 
made use of dry punk wood for ignition by 
rubbing two pieces oT wood torether 
rapidly 

I ] { Rox Pi R mm | S ( I rl Three-quarters t] rubber factory fires 

I] { (R ( 7c N a P \ () \ ERLY are enused by deficiency i atmos phe ric hu 
midity as shown by the fire records o 

He was uni re oF the spark or the atmospheri eondition the time of year at whieh they occur About 15 per cent 

vhich caused it, but he-was quite sure that fires were following of the eotton picker fires ean he s milarly attributed to this 

him about in a! erious manner and at the time of my visit cause, as shown by the eurves given at the end of this paper 
this knowledge had brought about in him an unpleasant, In both cotton and rubber manufacture the quality of goods 
nervous conditior He had tried all common remedies, such as ean doubtless he improved by avoiding conditions of dryness 

working ith all doors and windows open, a part of the ; . 

galvanized iron root of the spreader building had been re 

moved to seeure the best possible ventilation While this 5209 

removed some of the combustible vapors it also removed the > 30 

moist ( makin eonditions worse. S 40 ' 

Fires as well as accidents, are a matter of psychology as z 
much as physies and chemistry Not so many years avo all wa: 
un xplan ed natural pl enomena were attributed to super- 5 





natural causes Witehes having cast a spell about a milk pan uw & 
caused it to sour the milk put into it The deposit of ba = 4 
teria hidden in an inaccessible creviee was unsuspected S 2 
The thought of being in the eontrol of an unknown super $ 0 
natural power causes an unpleasant feeling of helplessness. : th if sess: 4 oe st: 
The spreader foreman had such a feeling. I suggested that JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT OCT NOV. DEC 
some pent cocks be put on the steam radiators and that they 
be allowed to blow steam into the air. I then took a piece of Fic. 2. Disrrrevrion or Rupeer Facrory FIRES FROM 
worsted yarn ,about eighteen inches long and held it over the Factory Mutvar. Recorps 
cloth in front of the spreader knife. 


Before the steam jets were put in operation it pointed sufficient to cause fires. This fact will serve as a sufficient 
rigidly at the charge on the fabrie coming off the machine. motive to induce the progressive manufacturer to study his 
When the atmosphere had been moistened by the steam the product with reference to weather conditions. By such studies 

Address delivered at Tenth National Congress, National Safety Council. not only will the product be improved, but the hazard reduced. 
Boston, Mass., September 2¢ Much of the “safety first” literature leaves the impression 
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at the chief object of such studies is altruistic and humani- 
tarian and that virtue must be its own reward, but observation 
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will show that the careless or ignorant persons who cause 
fires or personal injury, also cause loss of dollars long before 
the other results. 

It will be of interest to study practical operating conditions 
with reference to the frequency of fires and in many cases it 
will be found that conditions which cause fires, produce de- 
feetive goods and result in a smaller production. 

The study of the smallest details of manufacturing opera- 
tions has become necessary. Safety engineering is not an 
independent branch of social science but is closely associated 
with efficiency engineering and is being contributed to by the 
constantly increasing number of research laboratories main- 
tained by manufacturing establishments. The ideas which can 
serve as profitable starting points for research work, can 
frequently be provided by the study of obseure causes of 
common fires and accidents and in establishing the relation 
between these causes and the amount of goods produced. 

A comparison of fire curves, production curves, humidity 
curves, temperature curves and curves showing the prevalence 
of epidemic diseases and conditions contributing to the health 
and comfort of the employe, can show these factors to have a 
direct bearing on the production of goods. The following 
curves will give you an idea of the relations between fires and 
humidity in several industries and the practical results which 
such studies can lead to. 

Since attention was first called to the relation between 
humidity and rubber fires, many humidifying appliances have 
been installed in rubber factories. Provision is being made for 
controlling the humidity of cotton picker rooms, and just now 
apparatus is being installed for preventing fires and decay in 
large piles of stored pulpwood by keeping it moist with ar 
tificial fog. 


A Great Discovery - If ‘True 


From an editorial in the Straits Times, Singapore. 


Some little time ago, a quiet young gentleman called on the 
Editor, and in a slightly foreign accent made a statement 
that he had solved the problem of vulcanizing rubber direct 
from latex. We tried to be genially tolerant though it was 
a busy hour, and we have had nearly as many solutions of 
the rubber problem as there are rubber trees in Malaya. But 
our young friend caught our interest and attention in a few 
moments. We assumed the role of “Devil’s advocate,” point 
ing out every objection we could think of, but that young man 
had considered them all and had very good answers ready, 
and our heart warmed toward him. Yesterday we received 
two shoe soles and a sample of what is called ebonite, They 
ire produced direct from latex at about the same cost as the 
sani quantity of erepe or smoked sheet could be produeed. 
In other words 48 hours after latex leaves the tree it is ready 
for export as a manufactured article. Of course the work at 
present is being done with very primitive appliances, but 

hat amazes us is the quality of the material, the simplicity 
and the economy of the process. We are not technical ex- 
perts, but men who have seen the product are deeply 
impressed with it, and at a time like this when the supreme 
need of this country is new industries, and new uses for rub- 
ber, and when the average man’s heart is in his boots this new 
thing appears to us to be worthy of the most serious consider- 
ation. Suppose we ean send millions of shoe soles to the 
United Kingdom and the United States as cheaply as we 
could send Singapore standard sheet. Suppose this discovery 
opens up possibilities of new uses—those concerned are al- 
ready experimenting on paving and other things. For the 
moment we are not at liberty to disclose any details but the 
men concerned are hard headed solid citizens, not easily led 
astray, and they are amazed at the results which have been 
obtained. There was a reference the other day to the need of 
new industries, and even to the manufacture of goods from 
rubber in the Chief Seecretary’s annual report. That shows 
keenly intelligent appreciation of necessities such as we should 
expect from Mr. Maxwell. 


You cannot export latex. The present system 1s to turn 
latex into crepe or sheet, then to export it to countries where 
all the prettiness it presents in the auction room is destroyed 
by the manufacturer, who churns it up without mercy, If we 
ean take the latex and produce from it a finished article, at the 
same cost as we produce sheet and crepe we eliminate the cost 
of manufacture here and the cost of manufacture somewhere 
else. We cheapen the goods to the producer, and the effect 
of cheapening is to increase consumption. We introduce new 
industries which may rise to gigantic proportions because wi 
ean practically secure monopoly of the manufacture of a great 
variety and quantity of rubber goods. We do not want to 
raise false hopes but, we do want to impress upon everyone the 
importance of bringing new business to this country—espec- 
ially new business which will fit in with the greatest of our 
existing industries. The point of the whole thing is that if 
rubber goods can be made direct from latex it can only be 
done in countries where the rubber grows, and countries which 
have to take the rubber overseas in the form of sheet, crepe or 
block, would have a poor chance of competing against us. 
The inventor of the process has given profound attention to 
his problem. Most students have been content to strive after 
a simpler or cheaper way of coagulating latex in order that 
it might be exported for manufacture elsewhere. Our young 
friend cut out the intermediate processes and expenses. Of 
course there will be keen competition with existing interests, 
but manufacturers know what business means. Recently we 
were conversing with a shrewd American. “Why,” we said 
“do you insist on making all your tires in America?” We have 
fibres here that would make splendid lining, and we have the 
rubber around us. “Well,” our American friend replied, 
“prove to our boys that you ean do it cheaper here and they 
will serap all their plant in America and set up business in 
Malaya.” That is the spirit of real enterprise. Prove that 
it is cheaper—eliminate all expensive intermediate process 
and you have done it, and there is where the importance lies 
of the invention we are privileged to be first to announce. 








Safety First from the F actory 
Manager's V lewpoint 


By Charles B. Whittelsey 


President, The Hartford Rubber Works Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ne tTunetion ¢ ; raetor manager 18 to produce an artiet 

of the hiehest ¢ th reatest quantitv at a minimunr 
eost. The prineiy means at his command for producing are 
om ree ! el nd hor d it is the problem of saving 
ot the ive | t } laborers that is the subject of 
thie nanet 

lo consider the { ! mar er’s viewpoint of safetv we 
must Suir | he | read heen sold on the proposition 
nad full re Za r portance of safetv in relation to hs 
problem of ol ! hich eualitv and maximum quantity at 
minimum cost Ile 1 t heheve in “Safety First” both from 
the humane and fror tl econom'eal wre vypoint. and to suel ar 
extent that he | problems alwavs before him 

Fundamentally, the problem resolves itself into the task of 
elling the idea of “Safety First” to everv man in the oreani 
ation It is just necessary to sell this idea to the workmen 
is if 1 to provide hi with the right materials and the 
proper tools 

But the faetorv 1 narer reouires patience He must not 
forget that the process bi vhich he one of the minority of 
ltactory managers learned that aecidents are really prevent 
able, was exeeedingly slov He must remember that the minds 
of his foremen and workmen are fixed on turning out pro 
duction and not on the numerous details incidental to that 
production He |} but to look back and see how he felt after 
he first placed ards around belts, wears, saws and knives. 
covered openings nm floors, and installed fates on elevators, 
ete thus redueing the pereentage of accidents, in order to 
realize that his entire organization, from superintendents to 
sweepers, must he sold on this proposition before the satis 
factory results of a “Safetv First” campaign ean appear. 

The factory manager, then. must, first of all, understand 
that “Safety First” is an edueational movement, and that 


from seventy per cent to eighty per cent of the accidents in 
lack of proper training of the operators. 
manager has for reaching his 
foremen, and therefore the foremen 
sold on the problem. In many foreman 
that helt, and machine in his 
department has been safeguarded, his work in the campaign 
is finished. 

But the factory manager must make sure that the foreman’s 
education is earried still further. The foreman must be shown 
the studying the personnel of his department, 
because men of a congenial type work better and more care- 
fully together. He should see that all minor accidents, such 
as cuts and bruises, are investigated and the operator carefully 
avoided in the 


industrv are due to 
The hest medium the factory 


workmen is through th 


must he 


eases Aa 


assumes because every rear 


necessity ot 


instructed so that similar accidents may be 


future 


The foreman must he brought to realize the importance of 
his instructions from the economical standpoint. An operator 
who has been fully instrueted in his work feels assured that. 
by doing his worl correctly, he will avoid injurv; therefore 
he is certain to be more content and consequently in a better 
mental and phvsieal condition. and is thus enabled to work 
more efficiently nd to his utmost earning capacity. This 
favorahle condition is reflected in the man’s work, and results 


in hich quality, uniformity, maximum quantitv and low cost 
to the compan. . 

But the foreman must think bevond the production capacity 
of his men and machinerv and must see the human side of the 
question. By his careful instructions on “Safety First”, h 


reduces the amount of suffering and disability among his men. 
prevents them fror losing time and Saves their families from 
distress, thus proving himself not only a faithful servant of 


the company but a true friend to his men 


The faetory manager finds that his employment departnient 
rreat assistance in reducing the number of aecidents, 
“mplor with the 


in the various departments in which he is to place 


ment manager is thoroughly familiar 
operations 
the men. 
The factory list if 
his employment manager makes a careful analysis of each job, 
uses this analysis in his placing of employes. The wise 
but the careless 


manager will soon see a shorte r accident 
and 
selection of en ploy s is ot prime importance ; 


placing of light men on heavy jobs and heavy men on light 


obs, the putting of men ol musele and brawn in positions 
where brains and dexterity are required, is a most fertile 
souree of ace‘dents. 

Another valuable ally in the factory manager’s “Safety 


First” campaign is the first aid department. Every injury, 
tter how slight, should be reported to the first aid de- 


and serious 


no ma 
partment, so that it may receive proper treatment 
results may be prevented. 

This d ‘partment should maintain complete accident records 
in which each accident is traced back to its actual cause. The 
statistics thus accumulated will be of great value in determin- 
ing the chief accidents, and will serve as a guide 
to the factory manager in planning his “Safety First” cam- 


causes ot 


paten. 

The department, should, of course, be under the 
direction of medical authorities, trained nurses in at- 
Leavy losses often oceur from the lack of proper 


first aid 
with 
tendance. 
first-aid attention. 

Sometimes the factory manager discovers that, though the 
officers of his company desire to reduce accidents, they are 
unwilling to spend sufficient money to carry on the educational 
work after the mechanical safeguarding devices have been 
installed. Under such circumstances the factory manager’s 
efforts are in vain until he has changed the direction of his 
program of education from his foremen to the officers and 
directors of his company. But let him see to it that, when he 
goes to his board of directors he arms himself with telling 
statistics and indisputable facts well backed up with quench- 
less enthusiasm for Safety First. 


In conducting the “Safety First” campaign, the factory 
manager requires a right-hand man to whom the actual details 
of the work may be entrusted. From what department this 
man is chosen matters little, provided he possesses in addition 
to his other qualifications, the supreme gift of leadership. 

This director need not devote all to the 
campaign, but upon him devolves the duty of organizing a live 
“Safety First” committee through which the educational work 
is carried throughout the plant. 


safety his time 


The committee must be allowed time to inspect the various 
departments and to get in touch with the foremen. It is not 
to be expected that the members of this committee ean do their 
work effectively unless they have an opportunity to inform 
themselves on the subject; therefore all available literature 
dealing with the prevention of accidents should be placed by 
the company in the hands of the committee. 


Upon the safety director and his committee rests the im- 
portant work of so infusing the “Safety First” idea into the 
minds of the foremen, and, through the foremen, into the 


minds of the operators, that a spirit ol hearty cooperation will 
be engendered. 

By indueing the foremen to set up a friendly rivalry among 
departments in their efforts to reach the zero mark in 
cidents, and by stimulating department pride, it is possible 
to inject the new ideas into the operators’ minds. 


ac- 
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The Safe Operation of Reclaiming Plants 


By John C. Baker 


The Rubber Regenerating Company, Naugatuck, Conn, 


There is a similarity between reclaiming and other rubber 
plants, notably so in the arrangement and equipment of the 
mill room. There, we have the same style of mills driven 
individually, or in groups; the mill operator is protected 
against accident by an approved magnetic, mechanical or 
pneumatic clutch on each mill line shaft, with some form of 
brake, the clutch is thrown out and the brake engaged by the 
conventional trip over each mill. 

The similarity is not so pronounced outside the mill room, 
there being some features connected with reclaiming that re- 
quire careful consideration for safe operation. One of these 
features is the handling of materials. Wherever possible, 
rubber in process is conveyed by power or by gravity, but 
there is always more or less trucking by hand, and this truck- 
ing and handling of materials accounted for forty-three per 
cent of the accidents in one plant for one year. The general 
run of these accidents was slight to be sure, but occasionally 
a bad strain was the result, a foot bruised or a toe crushed. 
Many of these accidents could have been avoided if electric 
transveyor trucks had been in use; these are rapid in action 
and considering the number of hand trucks they replace, safe 
in operation. The inclination is to overload them, it is, there- 
fore, important before the trucks are piaced in service to look 
into the condition of the floors to determine if they are suffi- 
ciently strong to carry the additional concentrated load. 

A large stock of raw material must be available at all times. 
It is received in a variety of bales, bags, boxes and in loose 
condition. Bales, weighing from 1200 to 2400 pounds, are 
packed tightly in the cars, and their removal in regard to 
safety to the operators has occasioned considerable discussion. 
Many ways and means have been suggested, but as yet, nothing 
has been found to supersede the hand bale truck. 


Regarding Equipment 


Most of the raw stock is stored in the open thus reducing 
the fire risk, and avoiding the use of large buildings for stor- 
age purposes. The storage piles should be served by a light 
travelling or stacking crane, or a monorail conveyor. 

In regard to equipment: Devuleanizers and jacketed diges- 
ters are provided with safety valves, the same as the safety 
standards for vuleanizers. Digesters of the single shell type, 
where the steam comes in contact with the rubber and caustic, 
will, at times, due to chemical reaction, run a higher tempera- 
ture and consequently pressure, than that furnished by the 
boilers. To protect the vessel, a safety valve is placed in the 
entering steam pipe and close to the stuffing box; check valves 
between the safety and steam valves prevent the excessive 
pressure generated in the digester from blowing the rubber and 
caustic into the steam main, and thence to boiler. The reason 
for locating the safety valve in the pipe, rather than in the 
shell, is that, if in the former position, it can be tested while 
the digester is revolving; it also keeps free from an accumu- 
lation of rubber, whereas a valve in the shell would soon be- 
come plugged and rendered inoperative. 

Revolving digesters and devuleanizers should be provided 
with locks to prevent their turning while being repaired or 
cleaned. <A satisfactory lock is the ratchet and pawl type. 
The ratchet is made in halves and bolted to the trunion of the 
digester, the pawl engages teeth in the circumference of the 
ratchet. 

Tubing machines, or, more properly speaking, straining 
machines, as the latter only are used in reclaiming, are pro- 
vided with a straining head, which, for an 8 inch machine, 
weighs approximately 100 lbs. The head is screwed into the 
body of the machine and has to be changed several times 
during the course of the day for the purpose of cleaning the 
screen. 

The style of wrench used to remove the head is important; 
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a spanner or box wrench will in time slip, due to the rounding 
off of the corners of the head, or the corresponding corners 
of the wrench, often resulting in an injury to the operator. 

A wrench with a friction grip, similar to a Parmelee pipe 
wrench, can be used with a greater degree of safety than any 
other style. It will tightly grip without marring the smooth 
cylindrical surface of the head, and as it requires no protu- 
berances to fit over, the head can be of minimum weight, 
consequently more easily and safely handled. 


Preventing Accidents 


For several years past there have been no accidents due to 
the operator’s hand or fingers being caught between the worm 
and body of the machine. To prevent accidents of this nature, 
a practice is made of using a stick to feed the stock, or for 
the operator to keep his thumbs outside the throat, thus pre- 
venting his fingers from coming in contact with the worm. 

sucket elevators and conveyors of all kinds should be pro- 
vided with locks. The usual method is to lock the belt shipper, 
or handle of starter if driven by motor, and the man cleaning 
or repairing the conveyor to keep the key in his possession. 

Batching and sheeter mills are now equipped with automatic 
aprons. With mills so equipped, it is not necessary for the 
operator to keep his hands on the rolls, thereby reducing the 
number of mill accidents. In some cases, mills are arranged 
in groups and connected by conveyors. For instance, if a 
certain stock requires four passes, it is fed to the first mill, 
and automatically delivered to the other three. This arrange- 
ment, similar to the automatic aprons, dispenses with the 
dangerous practice of feeding by hand. 

Three per cent of the total injuries during one year in one 
plant were caused by caustic or acid burns; the record does 
not give the proportion, but the former predominated. 

The uusal method of opening the caustic drums or con- 
tainers is by means of a sledge-hammer, or pickaxe, the 
caustic is broken in the same manner. 

A pneumatie rock drill permanently supported with a 
hammer in place of the drill has been used with some success, 
but as yet, it has not been determined as to how it compares 
from a safety point of view with the old method of breaking 
with a sledge. 

Sulphuric acid is received in tank ears and is delivered to 
the storage tanks by gravity or by compressed air, and pumped 
from the storage to the boiling tanks. In all cases it is piped. 
Carb ys, or other containers with their attending danger of 
handling should not be tolerated. 

Address delivered at The National Safety Council Convention, at Boston, 
Mass., September 26 to 30, 1921. 


Acceleration of Vulcanization 


Societe R. Allenet et Compagnie have been granted a patent 
on the use of accelerators in the vuleanization rubber. (see 
British Patent No. 157,050). Furfuramide and other nitrogen 
derivatives of furfuryl are used for this purpose. Several 
furfruyl derivatives in addition to furfuramide are mentioned, 
in particular the condensation products of pyromuoie aldehyde 
with ammonia or amines. 


Tires Reinforced with Helical Wire 


British Patent No. 165,128 is concerned with the manufac- 
ture of a tire which is reinforeed with strips of flattened wire 
helices. This band of wire is built right into the foundation 
of the tire and imbeded in the rubber between the layers of 
fabric. The wire strips may extend transversely, obliquely 
or circumferentially through the tire. In the ease of heavy 
tires two such bands may be used with the wire strips crossing. 
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Tire Vulcanizer 


United States Patent No. 1,386,465. which has been assigned 
to The B. F 


and method of vuleanizine or 


Goodrich Co., is concerned with an apparatus 
partly vulcanizing pneumati 
tire casings by the application of a heat earrying fluid to the 


interior and exterior of the easing. 


The aim of thi patent is to overcome the disadvantage ot 
the old method of tire ilecanization, in which the heat was 
applied to the tire through the outer mold, whereby an im- 
pertect product resulted from the distortion and buckling ol 
the fabric, due to the flow of the tread rubber under the 
prevents the 


of the mold The new 
vulcanization, 


pressure method also 
swelling of the rubber during the process of 


which is caused by the expansion of gases or air imprisoned 


in the rubber 


The apparatus i tical heater press which 1s provided 
with a rar t} peciall designed head at its lower end 
Within the partly h w head there is a steam trap and an 


into the heater 


; 


outlet pipe throug! rie PAM escane 
press chambe he chamber is evlindrica!l in form and sur 
rounds the whole press The tire molds are stacked up on 


the flat plate forming the ft yp ol the hollow head The fluid 
pressure enters at two points in the apparatus. At the upper 
side there is an which admits the pressure to the 
outside of the molds and at the very top of the apparatus there 
vhich admits the fluid pressure to the in 
is communicated by proper 
latter to the inner 


open 


is another opening, 
terior of the 
means to the vities and from the 
surfaces of the tir Steam also enters the inner parts of 
pipe leading 

Suitable outlet vents are pro- 
I let of the fluid pressure. 

The steam pressure oftens the rubber and 
expansion of the tire. The pressure is applied to the inner 
chamber first When the 
secured within the cores of the molds, then the pressure 1s 
applied to the external part of the tires. Heat sufficient to 
soften the rubber in the outer parts of the tires may be applied 
1ir pressure is applied to the inner 


molds, where it 


core ca 
the molds through a suitable from the steam 
trap within the hollow head 
vided for the ou 


facilitates the 


desired expansive action has been 


while a 
chamber to « xpand the ture 


relatively high 


Substitute for Glue and Glycerine 


Rubber 
An application has been made for an Austrian patent on 
of making rubber substitute from glue and glycerine. 


il rroOCceSsS 

Loniteation No. A 5773-17) To the mixture of glue and 
glycerine there are added different inert materials. The 
mixture is oxidized by means of chromic acid or the double 
salts of chromic acid in the presence of light if necessary. 


influenee of light during the oxidation 
oxidizing material used in 
masses which are not to be 


It was found that the 
quantity of 
creased, and in the making of 
vuleanized and which contain large amounts of the oxidizing 
agent, the light is eut off altogether. The quantity of the 
oxidizing agent determines whether the product can be vul- 
where an unvuleanizable material 


diminished as the 


eanized or not. In the case 
is desired about one and one half to a maximum of three per 
cent of the oxidizing agent on the weight of the glue in the 
mixture should be used. 


New Rubber Substitutes Free from Sulphur 
Norweigan Patent No. 29,446 deals with a method of making 
a rubber composition which does not contain any sulphur. 
The raw material is a metallic compound of a fatty acid, which 
may or may not be dissolved in a hydrocarbon at its boiling 
point. This mixture is treated with an oxidizing agent dis- 
solved in a drying oil heated to 200 to 250 degrees C. 
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Ebonite and Vulcanite Substitutes for Blood 


British Patent No. 165,832 is concerned with a process for 
the use of ox and other animal blood from slaughter houses 
to make plastic solid or moldable substances which may be 
used for a great variety of useful purposes, as substitutes 
tor ebonite, vulcanite, horn and other similar materials. 

Before the coagulation process, the blood is first dehydrated 
either partially or wholly by being heated to a carefully reg- 
ulated temperature which must not exceed 120 degrees F to 
any great extent. During the early part of the dehydration 
operation the blood is exposed to the air as much as possible. 
It is well to rake the mass over a number of times so as to 
make sure that every part of it gets this air treatment. Sub- 
sequently it is coagulated by means of heat or chemical agents. 
The addition of calcium hydrate during the stage of the 
process in which the dehydration takes place will result in 
tougher ultimate product. Various oxidizing compounds may 
also he added to the mixture, 

Two blood products are obtained, one solid and the other 
liquid. In making the ebonite substitute various proportions 
of the two are used and different absorbent or filling materials 
are added and the whole is mixed very thoroughly to a stiff 
The coagu'ation takes place by the addition of a coagu- 

The drying is accomplished with 
If there are 


mass. 
tant or by the use of heat. 
or without the application of external pressure. 
any eracks or fissures in the finished produet, these are re- 
moved by the application of more heat and pressure. If in 
the preparation of the liquid product more than 2 per cent of 
1) per cent formaldehyde solution has been used, it is found 
that the product will thicken too quickly as it is being poured 
into the mold. If too much has been added then the propor- 
tion must be reduced to the proper amount to give the best 
results. The blood is allowed to dry out to a solid mass in the 
mold, which is accomplished by merely exposing it to the air. 
In the manufacture of insulating material, resins gums and 
oils are incorporated with the mixture and then the whole may 
be worked up, into any desirable form or shape. 


Artificial Hard Rubber Masses 


Austrian Patent No. 82,803 is concerned with a 
for manufacturing hard rubber products which contain phenol 
formaldehyde condensation products. Different varieties of 
these products are used in conjunction with cellulose xanthate, 
which has been freshly prepared. This point is important, 
for if the xanthate has been allowed to stand for any leneth 
of time, it is found that an inferior product is obtained. The 
mixture of these two materials is thoroughly worked up be- 
tween ordinary rubber rollers and then it is carefully washed in 
order to remove the salts which are injurious to the final pro- 
duct. The next step in the process is to heat the mass to a high 
temperature. The product, that is obtained in this manner, is 
then mixed with erude rubber, various mineral or organic 


process 


fillers and sufficient sulphur to vuleanize it thoroughly. The 
vuleanization is carried on generally under pressure. The 


final product resembles hard rubber or ebonite very closely 
and possesses most of its properties, while being considerably 
cheaper. It may be used for most of the purposes for which 
regular hard rubber is employed and gives very good results. 





Reclaiming Rubber 


In Norweigan Patent No. 31,274 the reclaiming of rubber 
is accomplished by rolling out the rubber in the thickness of 
a film at least twenty times. In this way the rubber is opened 
out and may be used again. It may be vuleanized either by 
itself or in conjunction with new rubber or fillers. 
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SOUT LDU LEELA 


Rubber Goods Exports 
Below 1921 Average 


During the first nine months of 1921 
e United States exported manufactured 
ibber goods valued at $24,390,212, which 
$2,821,134 per month. During 
1911 rubber goods were exported at the 
rate $1,058,433 per month, and by 
1913 this monthly average had advanced 


verages 


ot 


to $1,138,354. Thereafter the monthly 
average of rubber goods exports has 
to rd as follows: 1915, $2,034,408 ; 1917, 


$2,899,028; 1919, $4,488,805. 

Figures just issued show that during 
September, 1921, rubber goods were ex- 
ported to a total value $2,099,007, 
from which it will be seen that the month 
the average for 1921, and, 
lisregarding price changes, about on a 
level with 1915. 

Too much attention should not be paid 
to the figures for any one month 
they may be distorted by unusual ship 
trade. Fluctuations may be due to var 

s things which spoil the value of the 


of 


stands below 


since 


ficures as market indicators. 


Rubber Footwear Records Further Gains 


The mechanical rubber group, 
consisting of belting, hose, and packing, 
shows September as its lowest month of 
1921. The total September exports for 
the three classes were valued at $195,850. 
Packing made a gain in the month, but 
to an extent to offset the substantial 
oss in hose and the smaller one in belt- 
ing. 


voods 


not 
] 


Rubber boots and shoes continued to 
gain in September, 46,435 pairs of boots 
and 211,227 pairs of shoes being expor- 
ted. The former were valued at $103,- 
789, and the latter at $186,613. On a 
basis of value, September stands as the 
third best month of 1921. The export 
value of druggists’ rubber sundries ad- 
vaneed to $61,773 in September. 


Tires and Soles and Heels Show Slight 
Changes 
All elasses of automobile tires show 


slicht declines, casings losing more than 
either tubes or solid tires. Exports of 
these items in September were valued as 


follows: Casings, $940,333; tubes, $97,- 
528: solid tires, $97,523. The class “all 


other tires,” which contains bicycle and 
motor evele tires, rose $4,000 over August 
to a total of $26,574. 

Soies and heels also gained approxi- 
mately $4,000 over August and showed 
an export value for September of $31,- 
058, which stands at about the average 
for the year. Various other lines of rub- 
ber manufacturers, grouped under “all 
other manufacturers of rubber,” also 
showed moderate gains. 


snvnuynvnngunvnyrearyreneeerevereeeverivoneerevaveneneeanesvveauceaeavenaocncccavaacscueveaesoceacetesacucoaucoceccieccccgcegteccccacvecitetet cette 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


News -- Personals -- Financial -- Building Activities -- New Products 


Will Only Make New Tires 


After January 1 the Cooper Corpora- 
tion Cincinnati will confine itself 
solely to the manufacture of new tires. 
A new corporation known as the Giant 
Tire Company of Delaware has been in- 
corporated to produce rebuilt tires with 
a eapital of 30,000 shares of no par value 
common stock, which 15,000 shares 
are designated common stock and 
15,000 shares as founders stock. 


ot 


ot 


as 


C. E. Hart, who as President has been 
with the rebuilt business from its incep- 
tion, retires as Vice President of the 
Cooper Corporation to accept the Presi- 
deney of the Giant Tire Company. 

Mr. Reynolds, who was Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Giant Tire and Rubber 
Company before it was absorbed by the 
Cooper Corporation, retires as Treasurer 
of the Cooper Corporation to accept the 
same position with the new company. 


The McKone Organization 


The MeKone Tire & Rubber Company 
has recently been organized with factories 
at Millersburg, Ohio, and general offices 
in Chicago, to manufacture MeKone 
fabrie and cord casings and inner tubes. 

The officers of the company are: A. L. 
Gustin, President. Chieago: C. W. Me 
Kone, Vice President and in charge of 
production, Millersburg; L. C. Conley, 
Secretary-Treasurer; O. S. Tweedy, Man- 
ager of Sales, Chicago. 

The organization of the McKone Com 
pany is particularly interesting from the 
fact that the output over a period of 
years is largely sold in advance, and from 
the fact that the distributors are not only 
interested in the disposal of the output, 
but are substantial stockholders in 
the parent company. 


also 


Among the large distributors are: The 
Conley-Hussey Company, Chicago; Gus- 
tin-Baeon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
EK. J. Methudy, St. Louis, Mo.; others of 
equal prominence. 


New Goodyear Branch 


A branch of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber company will be opened at 55 
Eighteenth street, Wheeling, W. V., early 
in November. Wheeling will be whole- 
sale distributing point for that portion of 
West Virginia and Ohio, formerly in 
charge of the Pittsburgh district. 


Rubber Firm to Cut Wages 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co. have reduced wages and salaries from 
5 per cent to 15 per cent, affecting every 
department in the company. 
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Rubber [mportations 
Show Large Increase 


The Rubber Association of America, 
Inc., has issued its bulletin of importa 
tions of erude rubber into the United 
States durine October. The ficeures show 


that the imports were more than 120 per 
eent greater than those of October 1920. 
The statisties in detail are as follows: 
PLANTATIONS 


From Tons 
Batavia 659 
Belawan- Deli 1,485 
Cochin .. 58 
( lombo 2,541 
lapan and others 119 
Liverpool 1s 
Londor 1,462 
Malacca 64 
Penar £ mm) 
Pt. Swettenham 99 
Rotterda 196 
Singay 10,772 
Sonrabava 239 
oi,¢ 
AFRICANS 

From Tons 
Africa ; 
Antwery] t8 
iverpool 13 
Ni 9 
74 

CENTRALS AND GUAYULI 

Centrals (Mexico and Central America) 

ule (Mexics 
PARAS 

Manaos , : 36 
Para : : 154 
mat 
GUMS, WASTE RUBBER ETC., IMPORTED 

FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 
Tons 
Waste 17 
Balata 5 
Miscellaneous Gums 4100 


Total Importations 
ten months ending 
October 31 


COMPARISON 1920-1921 


Oct. 1920 Oct. 1921 1920 1921 

Plantations 8.759 21.602 181,561 131,748 
Paras 1,61 990 16.586 9,402 
Africans 27 874 3,783 1.646 
Central 17 { 690 78 
Guayule 223 O57 58 
Manicoba and ) 
Matti Grosso ) 35 ; 

10,639 23,469 203,612 142.935 
ARRIVALS PLANTATIONS FOR OCTOBER, 

1921, SHOWING PORTS OF ORIGIN 
AND ARRIVAL 

From Arrived at Tons 
PE, os vended a 6 aes New York 659 
selawan- Deli New York 1,485 
Cochin New York : 58 
a Pe oe New York ... 2,541 
Japan and Others .... New York . 419 
Japan and Others .... Baltimore —_ 196 
SE csesee one 5 New York ... . 18 
London New York .... 1,462 
Malacca Mew. York ...... 264 
Penang vaniences Ta a aed ens 390 
Port Swettenham .... New York ..... a9 
MettewGams «ce vccvices New York 3,196 
ON Pe New York 10,534 
Peer rere EE. aia aes < 42 
Sourabaya ........0>% New York . 239 


21,602 


ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 


Atlantic Ports 
New York 21.264 
Baltimore 196 


21,560 
Pacific Ports 
Seattle 


21,602 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


[Interesting Facts and Figures 


Statistics Covering the First Six Months of 1921 Compiled from Question- 


naire—Interesting Report from 66 Tire Manufacturers 
futomotive Industry Holds Its Own 
STATISTICS COMPILED FROM QUESTIONNAIRE 
} 1 } T he Pubber 4 esociatior f { erica ] 
Reported 
by Manufac Reported by 
turers who also Reclaimers Total 
Reclaim Solely 
(30) (8) 
simed raw and cured scrap pounds 14,709,461 18,817,845 33,527,306 
ay I ! ! aw and cured s ap) consumed in 
] t f pounds 174.215 25,595,209 45,669,424 
Vt yf rf & RvuBBER CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
AND TOTAI A i Fy SHIPMENTS OF MANUFACTURED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Total Sales Value 
Number of of Shipments 
P Pounds Crade of Manufactured 
Tires an Tire S j Rubber Used Rubber Product 
A ! ati asit 7 sf 102 $186,898.98 
A : ratic tube 18 602 24,776,85 
Mot tube 154,548 . f 
Bi asings and tubes £80,964 1,512,98 
A 1 " " and bes, n¢ els where specified 1 14,140 2,022,778 
i f f 5.21 1919, 2 
\ } i 120.884 4159.4 
rir | al 1,845,488 5 6,23¢ 
. " l 889,941 $231,482,60 
Other rubber product 
Mecha sl ~rubbe F 11 20,417 $34,475,894 
Root and 10.254.260 41 86.007 
it ated re and r sting pounds 771,178 4,453,754 
Drug t ndri« i 1 and surgical rubber goods 1,285,438 5,245,416 
Waterpr of t! t ‘ and rubber sheeting 1,439,17 5,524,199 
liard rubber 352,59 <,008,620 
M ella t included in any of above items 2,456,359 6,741,283 
Tota Or ; t 8,079,420 99,835,269 
Grand tal All prod 131,979,361 $331,317,874 
! EN r & RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT FoR U. S. Ports 
JuLy 31, 1921 
On hand Long Tons 
Importers Gnd GeMlerTs ... wwe cccvcevensevevecscsseees 15,030 
Manufacturer 58.188 
Total « hand 73,218 
A float Long Tons 
For manufacturers and porters and dealers 24,352 
The ber of bber anufacturers reporting data for the first half of 1921 was 239, plus 
4 ¢ he of crude rubber importers and dealers reporting data was 56; and the 
umber of recla r ‘ reporting data was 8 The total daily average number of employees, 
ba f third eek of January, 1921, was 110,104 
Important Not addition to the 239 firms who actually supplied data, the questionnaire de 
ve ed that a . f j ran ie recently listed as rubber manufacturers are either out of 
busine or are jobber f rubber articles Consequently this compilation may be considered as 
‘ ora x I 4 
Automotive Industry Holds Its Own 
Figures made public by the Motor counts of the automobile passenger car 
and Accessory Manufacturers Associa- and truck manufacturers, as reported by 
tion, based on the official monthly their units and parts-suppliers, the curve 


; 


survey, indicate that during 


he ld 


financial 


September the automotive industry 


its own 

Sales of parts and equipment, as re 
ported by three hundred repre sentative 
manufacturers dealing with the principal 
ear and truck makers, declined 1.09 per 


eent during September, as against Aucust. 


In the two preeeding months increases of 
l per cent had been registered, and in 
June, there had been a 15 per cent drop. 

The temperature chart of the industry, 
determined by the dead reckoning finan 
cial and credit reports received at Asso 
ciation headquarters, therefore continues 
to maintain a healthful level, despite 


seasonable obstacles and the many factors 
in the general business situation retarding 
sales 


With respect to the total past due ac- 


is virtually constant, the exact change 
being an increase of twenty-two hun- 
dreths of one per cent during September. 
The totals of notes outstanding, however, 
increase approximately five per cent. 


The pereentage changes for the last 
nine months follow: 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1921 
PER CENT PER CENT PER CENT 
MONTH CHANGE* CHANGE** CHANGE*** 
February 66.15 Ii 17.07 De 37.08 Ine 
March 93.30 Ine 16.57 De 16.38 Dec 
April 32.93 Ir 449 De 5.94 Ine 
May 0.18 Ine 15.64 De 16.77 Dee 
Tune 15.19 De 479 Ir 10.37 De 
July 1.68 Ine 10.79 Ine 7.90 Dee 
August 1.31 Ine. 17.06 Dec 5.30 Dec 
September 1.09 Dee 00.22 Ine 5.2 Ine 
* Purchases of parts, units, equipment, etc 


motor truck 


by automobile passenger car and 
manufac- 


makers from 300 parts and accessory 
turers by months per cent change 
** Totals of past due accounts reported— per 
cent change 
*** Totals of 
change. 


notes outstanding—per cent 
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August Tire Exports 
Show Large Increase 


The report of sixty-six American tir 
manufacturers to the Rubber Association 
of America that the exports for 
Aucust of inch-sized automobile easings 
were greater than for any previous mont! 
in the year, in fact there was a decide 
as the following figures will show 
Mareh, 32,410; April, 27,221; May 
26,639; June, 7 July, 35,121; 
August, 48,561. number inelude: 
all inch sizes in straight- side an 
clincher types. 


shows 


gain 


37,7 ou 
The 
both 


Of the 48,561 casings exported 1 
August 36,252 were fabric and 12,309 
were cord. Of the fabric tires 29,018 


were of the clincher type and 7,234 ot 
the straight-side type. Of the cord tires 
only 2,119 were of the clincher type and 
10,190 were straight sides. The rati 
would run as follows: Fabrice clinchers, 
59,8 per cent; fabrie straight sides, 15.1 
per cent; total fabrics, 74.9 per 
cord clinchers, 4.1 per cent; cord straight 
sides, 21 per cent; total cords, 25.1 per 
cent. 


eent : 


The clincher cord casings exported wer: 
all of size 30 by 344, with the exception 
of 6 casings, which were 31 by 4, and 15 
which were 37 by 5. The diversity of 
sizes in the clincher fabric casings was 
much greater. 


Important sizes of straight-side cord 
casings exported were 32 by 4, 33 by 4, 
32 by 414, and 34 by 4%. The list of 
sizes demanded in this increases 
steadily, 20 casings in the new straight 
side size 31 by 4 being exported. 


class 


August Tire Exports 


The number of sizes of fabric straight 
side casings demanded shows a tendency) 
to decline. Five-ineh sizes, other thar 
35 by 5, are selling irregularly and do 
not appear at all in the report for 
August. Sizes 33 by 4 and 32 by 4% 
accounted for approximately five-sevenths 
of the straight-side fabries sold. 


The exports of tire equipment in metri 
sizes was much smaller than those offering 
inch size equipment; reports from twer 
ty-slx companies only 6,795 


casings. 


showing 


Twenty-three manufacturers 
the export of 3,035 inner tubes in metri 
sizes during August, sizes being dema1 
ded in fairly true thos 
noted in metric casings sales. Sixty-fou 
manufacturers reported the 

36,692 tubes in inch sizes. 


report a 


proportion to 


export ‘ 


Eleven companies, who make pract 
eally all the solid tires manufactured 
the United States, rep | the export ot 
2,600 solid tires in 26 sizes, popular on 
being 36 by 5, 36 by 4, 34 by 4, 40 by 6, 
34 by 5, 36 by 8, and 36 by 6. Of solid 
tires in metric sizes 1,306 were exported 
in August by four manufacturers, popu 
lar sizes being 880 by 120, 1010 by 120, 
and 1050 by 120. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


Rubber Restriction Fails 


Insufficient Support Causes the Breakdown of the Ambitious Scheme of 


the Rubber Growers Association of London to Control 


2,200,000 Acres of Planted Area 


Association of 
efforts to 
Rubber 


Rubber Growers 
ondon failed in its 

through the formation of a 
rowers Corporation the production and 


The 


eon 


1 
nas 


rice ot rubbe Ee 


what caused 


ambitious 


“Tnsuflicient support” is 
breakdown of the most 
plan ever put forth in the interest of the 
yber business. It involved nothing 
nor than the control for five 
2,200,000 acres of planted area. 


l 
ore less 


vears of 


Only 269 producers operating in Ma- 
ya, South India, Burma, Borneo and 
Netherlands Indies and _ representing 
769,306 planted acres, out of a total of 
3,323,000 acres, or less than 25 per cent, 
sent provisional letters indicating appro- 


val of the prineiples of the scheme. Of 

total of 445 members of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association domiciled in Enu- 
rope, representing a planted area of 


1,063,598 acres, provisional support of 
the scheme was received from only 236., 

552,107 acres. There were 
52 companies with a planted area of 
129,547 acres that definitely refused to 
join the proposed corporation and 157 
with a total of 351,944 made no 
definite reply. 

Frank G. Smith, Seeretary of the As- 
sociation in a cireular explaining the 
of the failure that a sub- 
stantial section of producers in Britain 
and in Holland are strongly against any 
form of which would interfere 
with their own diseretion, either as re- 
rards extension of planted 
any other matters. Others 
favor restriction only if made compul- 
sory by legislation. Many private owners 
and loeal companies in British Malaya 
especially, would welcome restriction on 
condition that financial assistance is pro- 
vided for those who require it. <A large 

of directors and shareholders main- 
ly in Britain have indicated their wil- 
lingness to sink minor criticisms and to 
support the formaton of a rubber pro- 
ducers’ association in the interests of the 
plantation industry as a whole. 
Unfortunately, it is added, the influence 
of the last named is not sufficient to 
move other European owners to a recog- 
the value of united action. 
There is also a very large number of 
native owners who together control more 

n 500,000 acres of plantation rubber, 
and it seems impossible to bring them 
voluntary scheme for mutual 


representing 


acres 


cause states 


cont rol 


production, 


acreage or 


hody 


rubber 


tion of 


Into any 
benefit. 


In eonelusion Secretary Smith says: 


is to be greatly regretted that the 
posal to combine the interests of rubber 
ers in a Corporation having power to 
trict production and control sales should 


have failed to secure the necessary support, 
{ the situation confronting the industry re 
grave Apart from the failure to 
tain Government support in the form of 


Lins 


legislative trictio it is obvious that un 
animity of action by a two-thirds majority 
of all producers is nattainable even when 
restriction of output is so clearly the first 
necessity in any attempt to get the Industry 
back to a yvund position 

In view of the experience of the past 12 
months (the history of which has been briefly 
recorded in the foregoing) the Council of the 
Rubber Growers Association are regretfully 
forced to the conclusion that it is impossible 
to get sufficient support to establish the pro 
posed Rubber Producers’ Corporation, and 
they have accordingly abandoned the scheme 
While the Conncil are alive to the importance 
f enlarging the channels for the consump 
tion of rubber and have used and will con 
tinue to use their best endeavors to achieve 
this end, they remain of the opinion that 
it is disastrous te continue to produce rub 
ber which can only be Id at less than cost 
of production 

Further, the making forward contracts 
to supply rubber, at prices below what must 
be the cost of production on the great ma 
jority of Estates under European manag 
ment, is against reason, can only help to 
prolong the present crisis, and defer the date 
when Rubber Growers can look for any re- 
turn on the £100,000,000 they have invested 
in this great industry, on which the pros 
perity of the people of the protected Malay 
States so largely depends, and which has, 
for many years, given occupation and live- 


lihood to hundreds of Europeans and tens of 
thousands of natives in British Malaya, the 
Netherlands Indies, Ceylon, South India and 
Borneo 


W. B. Davis Discusses 
Business Improvement 


W. B. Davis, treasurer of the MeLean 
Tire & Rubber Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
in an interview with a representative of 
True Rvupser AGE said that they had 
enjoyed the best business of 1921 during 
the month of September. Their plant had 
been in steady operation throughout the 
year, but there had been a distinct im- 
provement this fall. They were at present 
making 350 casings and tubes per day, 
and had doubled the number of their 
dealer and distributor accounts over last 
year. 

“T believe next year will be one of the 
most satisfactory years we will ever have 
enjoyed in the rubber business,” said Mr. 
Davis. “I would emphasize the word 
‘satisfactory’ to bring out the idea that 
it may not be the biggest year in total 
sales as in the war ‘boom’ years, but I 
think it will be a solid business of steadily 
increasing volume. I say this because 
our business shows a greater number of 
small orders coming in steadily. Dealers 
are not over-buying in single large orders 
but are supplying their needs more fre- 
quently. I regard that as an indication 
of more careful merchandising now that 
their old stocks are liquidated the dealers 
are arousing themselves to a display of 
the real business ability they have al- 
ways had. 

“We have already closed a considerable 
volume of business for next year, and 
are putting in considerable new mold 
equipment to take care of it.” 


oO 
ag 


Price Reductions 


Surprise Industry 


The general feeling which had pre- 
vailed that there would be no further 
price reductions in tires this year was 


dispelled with a erash when both Mason 
and Oldfield came out with price cuts the 
last week of October and then followed 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Firestone 
Rubber & Tire Company, the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Co, and many others. 
The Oldfield cut covers Ford sizes only, 
but the announcement received 
with special interest because all mileage 
and policy adjustments have been elimin- 


will be 


ated, which is a movement long looked 
for in the industry. 

The Mason announcement calls for a 
15 per cent reduction on all tires. “This 


unexpected cut,” savs D. M. Mason, “is in 
keeping with the demand of the 
that profits be shorn to the minimum in 
order to quote lowest possible prices while 
still maintaining high quality standards. 
Our costs have dropped during the past 
few months owing to abnormally low 
selling prices of crude rubber, greater 
plant efficiency, one hundred per cent 
capacity production and greatest sales in 
both dollars and units in our history.” 


times 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of Amer- 
ica announced a reduction in the price ot 
tires and tubes, effective November 2, 
1921, saying: “Because of intermittent 
announcements recently made by some 
manufacturers in connection with changes 
voverning, not as a rule the entire line, 
but certain sizes, the Pennsylvania Rub 
ber Co. deems it advisable to stabilize its 
1921-22 through 

revision 
and 


for the season 
downward 
fabric 


schedule 
announcement of a 
covering vacuum cup 
easings, also “ton tested” tubes, effective 
Novy, 2. 

No fixed discount has been employed 
in reaching the schedule. The revised 
rates are based on individual costs of 
vacuum cup tires as manufactured in the 
plant of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
In accordance with a definite policy in 
foree with this company since its reor- 
ganization, something over a deeade ago, 
the dealer’s interests are taken care of 
and his support assured by maintenance 
of the liberal differentials heretofore pre- 
vailing.” 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
announced a_ reduction on cord tires 
amounting to 20 per cent, on fabrics 10 
per cent, caterpillar truck tires 15 per 
cent, standard truck tires 10 per cent, and 
tubes from 10 to 20 per cent. It was re 
ported that the company soon would an- 
nounee a special Ford size tire to sell at 


eord 


a popular price. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nouneed a 20 per cent reduction in cord 
tires, 10 per cent in pneumatic fabric 
tires and 10 per cent in truck tires. 

The reduction is the third large redue- 
tion in automobile tire prices announced 
the last twelve months and brings the 
price of tires to the lowest point in the 
history of the automotive ,industry. 








OS 
Big Business at Goodyear’s 
That the rubber industry was doing 
very well and swinging back to normal 
was indicated by the announcement made 


by Edward G. Wilmer, president of the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company that 
notwithstanding the fact that sales during 
the first six months of 1920 had exceeded 
those of any penod in the company’s 
fy or there had been more tires sold 
during the te months up to Oct l, 

921, thar mn the ime period a year 
ago. In September this company sold 
69,000 more tires than in September a 
year ago, he id 

Now the Wedge Heel & Rubber Co. 

The | Llee lire Factory, Ine., 
‘ Io Wavne. | . has imereased its 
ernit oe rom £50.000 to $100,000 al! 
ot the “l ‘ ( preterred sto k. The 
eomp o had its name changed to 
the Wed lLleel nd Rubber company 
The offtee: ot the pany are: presi 
cle | RK. B ce-president, J. B 
Franke. nd secretary-treasurer, F. T 
\\ mnman 

Now Bingham-Malison Co. 

The Bingham Suppiv Co. of Mt. Ver 
non, Washington announces that atte: 
Nov. 1 the firm name changes to Bingham 
Madison Company Che new member has 
had experience in the tire and accessory 
business in Wisconsin and will direct the 
selling end of the business; Mr. Binghan 


having charge of buying and accounting 


Williams Purchasing Agent 
Mr. O. W. Williams for the last 
years in charge of material and costs with 
the United States Motor Truck Company 
to the 
company. 


four 


has been elevated position of 
Purehasing Ag Mr. 


W itlliarms previous experience includes five 


just 


ent of that 


vears as Bank Clerk, and seven vears 
auditor and Service Manager of the In 
terstate Motor Company. He brings to 


fund of valuable in 


his 


formation 


new posit ion A 


and experience 


Business Better in Canada 


The Welland Vale 


Manufacturing com 


pany at St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
is running its plant three days a week. 
It was closed down this summer for the 
first time in 40 vears. Other plants in 
the Niagara district are also starting up 
again At Merriton, the Independent 
Rubber plant, which has been closed down, 
will re-open with full force 
U. S. Motor Leads the Way 

At the dedication of the Dixie High 
way in Cineinnati a special steel bus 
body built and furnished by the United 
States Motor Truck Company lead the 
procession carrying the Loyal Legion 
Band. This was quite appropriate be 
cause it illustrated the creat change that 


has taken place in transportation, show- 
ine in a measure the results coming from 
the building of these splendid, perma 
nent highways. 
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The Motor Truck 


and the Short Haul 
motor 
the 
least 
trip 
truck 


Sienificant as to what 
truck ealled 
nation’s transportation problem, at 
haul transportation, is 
the Goodyear six 
San Fr 


part the 


may be on to play in 


the 


W he e] 


in short 
made by 


between ancisco and Los Angeles. 


miles 


The trip of 420 was made in 14 
hours and 40 minutes, or at an average 
speed uphill and down of 29 miles per 


hour. Five tons of were carried, 


mostly 


freight 


tires, tubes and aceessories. 


The best previous time tor the distance 


vas made by a 31% ton truck which aver 


aged a speed of 24 miles per hour 
The Southern Paeifie railroad, over a 
slightly longer route, makes this same 
trip by fast passenger train in 14 hours 
and 50 minutes The six wheeler’s trip 
made over the inside or “ridge” road, 
via Bakersfield and Fresno, rather than 
he heach road which is comparatively 
level. The truek had to climb to a height 


ot 1700 feet in the 


to 1200 


first 27 miles, dropped 
the next then in 
10 miles had to make an ascent 


feet in seven, 
the next 
to 4230 feet above sea level. 


Fast Motor Truck Service 


To get a comparative idea of the 
nificance of this trip, it ean be stated that 
the trip from New York to Pittsburgh, 
which is approximately the dis- 
tance, can be made by a fast passenger 
in ten hours and 30 minutes. 

From New York to Montreal, which 
is 450 miles by rail, takes 12 hours by 
fast passenger train. 

The trip 
168 miles, can be 


sicr 


same 


train 


Pittsburgh to Chicago, 
made by fast 
nine hours and 20 minutes. 


trom 
train in 


In other words, freight from New York 
shipped out of Pittsburgh or Montreal in 
the morning can be delivered that even- 
ing at its destination by motor truck 
just an hour or so later than the express 
passenger trains arrive. 

Based on an average speed of 29 miles 
an hour, the Mississippi River can be 
brought within two days journey by 
motor truck of either the Atlantic or the 


Pacific seaboard, providing the pro- 
gressive improvement of national high- 


ways in continued. 


The Goodyear truck had recently com- 
pleted a trip from Akron to Los Angeles 
making the distance in 7 days 11 hours 
‘> minutes, actual running time. M. D. 
Seott, in charge of bus transportation 
for the Goodyear company at Akron took 
two drivers with him, who drove in re- 
lays sleeping on the bus between shifts. 


The six wheeler which is a unique ex- 
periment in motor transportation, 
designed by Goodyear engineers and has 
the drive connected with the four rear 
wheels. It rode on 8 inch tires, giving 
in first cost and operating 
expense since four eight inch tires can 
be bought for less than two 10 inch tires. 


was 


an economy 
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Brief Mention 


Edward S. Kelly of Springfield, Ohio, 
retired, one of the founders of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., has been elected an 
alumni member of the board of trustees 
of the College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio, 1924. Mr. Kelly was 
craduated from the college with the class 
of 1878, receiving the degree of maste1 


class of 


of seience. 


A. S. Carlton, who served the Union 
Chemical Company as _ Vice-President, 
elected to the Presidency at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the corporation. Under the directior 
of Mr. Carlton the Union Chemical 


Company will maintain its high 


was 


same 


erade of service as heretofore. 


The Alexander, Holdridge Co. has beer 
organized as distributors of Ajax tires. at 
Lima, Ohio. 

Briggs Hinton and John Clements will 


branch of the Kokom« 


Bowling Green, 


manage the 
Rubber company at 
Kentucky. 


new 


Bob Clark ot the Grauman Studios 
Stevens Building, Chicago, well known 
among the rubber advertising trad 


through the mid-west spent part ot Oct 
ober in Akron and rubber centers 
in Ohio. 


other 


Calvin Stitt, manager for A. Daig 
ger & Company, 54 West Kinzie St., 
Chicago, is enjoying a visit from his 
father and mother who have just re 


turned trom a long tour through Japan 
and China, 


J. T. Knight, of Atlanta, has been ap 
pointed southern district manager of the 
Howe Rubber Corporation, with offices at 
Atlanta, Ga. Until recently he 
district manager of the Kelly Springfield 
company at Atlanta. 

A. F. formerly 
with the Goodrich Tire & Rubber 
pany tor six vears has opened a large 
rubber establishment under the 
name of the Jones Rubber store at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

The Middle States Rubber Co. of Cleve 
land has leased its Painesville plant to a 
new company to be known as the Paines- 
ville Rubber Products Co., which has been 
incorporated for $60,000, 


was 


Jones, associated 


com- 


goods 


Fisk Rubber for six months ended June 
30 shows net income after depreciation 
and other charges, but taxes, of 
$1,856,268. 


before 


Chemical exports of Germany have in 
creased 5 per cent since 1914 despite the 
handicaps encountered the nation 
started its program of world domination, 
according to Professor George Jahn, in 
an article published in the European 


since 


press. 

Ray D.. MeWhorton, a member of the 
legal department of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, died October 31 
as the result of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident. Previous to his 
affiliation with the Mason company he 
had been for two vears in the treasury 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron. 





Se ie 
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Court Actions Pending and Decided 


Erie Rubber Co. Sees a Way Out—A Huge Verdict—Court Overrules Stock- 


holders in Portage Case 


Trumbuli Co. Leased 


Republic Now Operating 


Erie Rubber Co. Sees a Way Out 


Receiver H. C. Greenlee, in a 
filed by the creditors committee of the 
Erie Tire & Rubber Co. in the federal 
court at Toledo, Ohio, asked that he be 
authorized to collect unpaid subscriptions 
for Erie Tire & Rubber Co. preferred 
stock, claimed amount to 
$278,404 and to obtain payment for out- 
amounting to 
which was issued as 


report 


which it is 
standing common stock 
$1,029,986, mueh of 
bonuses to purchasers of preferred stock. 

This committee, which was appointed 
by the court sometime eonsists of 
Fred B. Peterson, David Kubie, Hen- 
dricks H. Whitman and F. P. Zollinger 
and was authorized to administer, collect 
and distribute assets. Its report shows 
claims amounting to more than $500,000 
have been filed and that the company’s 
book amount to 


ago, 


assets and values 
$759,764.34. 

In recommending that preferred stock 
subscriptions be collected and that the 
value of outstanding common stock be 
obtained from the holders, the committee 
asserts in its report that unless the receiv- 
er is able to make these collections it will 
be necessary to sell the propery. There is 
only $100,000 in the hands of the receiver 
with which to meet claims amounting to 
more than $500,000, the report says. 


Operating under Receivership 


Federal Judge D. C. Westenhaver has 
issued an order permitting the operation 
of the Canton plant of the Republic Tire 
and Rubber company under rece'vership, 
until the further order of the court. The 
Youngstown plant also is included in the 
eourt’s order. 

The court’s order provides that the re- 
ceiver shall not make contract for fabries 
and other materials more than six months 
ahead. 

The company has been in the hands of 
a receiver since last June. In normal 
times the plants produce 4,000 tires daily. 


Receiver Asked For Zenith Co. 


Application for a receivership for the 
Zenith Tire and Rubber Co., of Toledo, 
has been made to the court by Harry 8S. 
Barfield and Alvin C. Hughes. Hughes 
says the authorized capital was $10,000,- 
000 and that $2,700,000 worth of stock 
was subscribed for, a large part of which 
has not been paid. 

The Zenith’s according to 
Hughes, consist of 236 acres of land near 
Willoughby, O., which was to cost 
$469,000, but on which only $200,000 
has been paid. In addition to this the 
Zenith owns a_ controlling interest 
amounting to $500,000 in the Mid-Conti- 
nental Tire Manufacturing Co., Wichita, 
Kan. 


assets, 


Big Verdict Against Columbia 


A jury in a breach of contract action 
brought by George W. Stephens of Mans- 
field, Ohio, against the Columbia Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Columbiana, Ohio, after 
a trial extending over three weeks re- 
turned a verdict late in October for 
$417,477.54 in favor of Stephens in the 
Mahoning County Court at Youngstown, 
Ohio. Attorney Fred Heim had charge 
of the trial for Mr. Stephens and was 
assisted by Judge U. C. Deford of 
Youngstown and Major Charles Houston 
and Attorney Jesse E. LaDow, secretary 
of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


The jury found that Stephens entered 
into a eontract with the defendant com- 
pany on May 1, 1918, as general 
manager for which he was to receive as 
compensation 5 per cent commission on 
the net sales of tires and tubes, billed 
and shipped by the company less seconds 
He was also general 
manager of the Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and of the 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., 
Jersev City, N. J., all of which companies 


sales 


and by-products. 


sales 


were at that time under one management. 

Shortly after that time the Henne 
Brothers, G. W. and W. G. Henne, with- 
drew from the Mansfield Car Spring- 


Columhia combination and took over the 
Columbia plant at Columbiana. They 
have sinee built another plant at Mans- 
field where the main office of the Colum- 
bia Tire & Rubber Co. is now located. 


The ijurv found that the contract eon- 
tinued in foree until November 13, 1919, 
at which time it was breached and that 


Stenhens was entitled to receive ecom- 
mission on sales of $7.768,550.80 which 
amounted to $388,427.79. They also 


awarded Stenhens hv special verdict 
$99. 050 additional which he was entitled 
to receive on account of bonnses and in- 
creased paid to district sales 
managers and salesmen. 


salaries 


May Reorganize Kelley Co. 


The stockholders protective committee 
of the Kellev Tire and Rubber Co. sub- 
mitted to Judee John FE. Keeler in the 
civil side of the superior court in New 
Haven a statement to the effect that it 
is considered advisable that some expert 
make a survey of the plant with refer- 
ence to the possibility of re-organizing 
the coneern. 

It was stated that George W. Goethals 
& Co. of New York were willing to make 
such a survey at a cost of not to exceed 
$1,000, this to inelude_ whatever 
recommendations should be made. The 
judge approved the plan, which is to be 
earried through by the receivers. 


99 


Refuses to Interfere 
In Portage Sale 


Federal Judge D. C. Westenhaver has 
refused to interfere in the proposed sale 
of the bankrupt Portage Rubber Co.'s 
assets to F. A. Seiberling, former head of 
the Goodyear Co. 

He overruled motions 
petition of W. A. Jones, a 
and creditor of the Portage 
which sought to stop the private sale 
of the property. 

Judge Westenhaver, however, pointed 
out that the stockholders would have am 
ple opportunity to present their object 
ions at a hearing which is yet to be held 
hefore Referee Snyder of Akron, when 
the trustee applies for confirmation of 


made in a 
stockholder 
company, 


the sale. 

All questions brought up should more 
properly arise upon the trustee’s ap 
plication to confirm the sale, Judge West- 
enhaver held, and any objection may be 
made then. Those questions are not now 
before the court, he declared. The order 
of sale was made subject to the right ot 


anyone prior to confirmation by the 
referee to present a better bid and the 
authority to sell is not absolute until 


the report of the sale is presented and 
confirmed. 

The trustee was instructed to hear any 
objections at that time and to certify 
these and any other bids to the court for 
final objecting stockholders 
desired, 

The hearing before Harry L. Snyder, 
referee in bankruptey on November 5 at 
Akron was the oceasion of heated argu- 
ments from the group of attorneys 
representing stockholders who have op- 
posed the sale to the Seiberling interests. 


review if 


George D. Bates, trustee of the 
company, was foreed to deny on the 
witness stand that there was any col- 


lusion between banker and ereditors and 
Seiberling to foree the coneern into 
bankruptey, by the insistent questioning 
of these attorneys. He also declared 
that Seiberling’s offer had been accepted 
by him beeause it was approved by the 
largest block of creditors of the Portage 
Rubber Co., the fabric dealers, as well 
as by other creditors. 

The offer of B. O. Etling, Barberton 
lumber dealer and stockholder, who with 
E. A. Tinsman, formerly with the Stand- 
ard Tire Co. of Willoughby, Ohio, was 
diseussed in court. Bates was asked why 
he had approved Seiberling’s offer in 
preference to Etling’s. He declared in 
answer that he thought the Seiberling 
offer had better financial backing. 


Hubbell Tire Secures Lease 


A lease has been executed between 
J. P. Hyland of Youngstown. receiver of 
the Trumbull Tire and Rubber Co. of 
Newton Falls and the Hubbell Tire and 
Rubber Co., of Cleveland, whereby the 
latter takes over the former’s plant at 
Newton Falls, for a one year period, at a 
rental of $12,000. The lease dates from 
November 1, 1921. 








LOO 


Fisk Rubber Co. Elects Officers 


ecutive de 


and Nin 


With the centering « the ¢ 


‘ederal 


partments ot the I: 


iwret Compan . under the recent adjust 
ents in New York, the treasury depart 
ment becomes a part of the New York 
organization and hereafter be lo 
ited there Ht. G. Fisk who has served 

treasure! ll not, on aeeount o 
interests loeated Springheid be trans 
ferred to New Yor Ile has resiened 
as treasurer to become Vice President of 
he Company and ill continue to mak 


Falls 


number of 


ni re rdquarte 


Robert B. McGaw, for a 


COpCce 


vears the assistant tr a been 
elected treasurer and have his office 
n New York City 1. W. Rowland has 
heen elected assistant treasurer 

he officers and directors aré Presi 
dent, H. T. Dunn, New York; Vice Pres 
dent, H. G. Fisk, Springfield: Vice Pres 
and Gen’l Mer. Fisk Division, E. H 
Broadwell, Longmeado Mass V ice 


Pres. and Fact’y Mer. Fisk Division, J 
D. Anderson, Springfield; Vice Pres. and 
Gen’l Mer. Federal Division, B. H. Pratt, 
Milwaukee; \ ice Pres in charge ol Rub 
Fabrice Purchases, G. A. Luding 
Treasurer, R. B. Me 


ber and 


ton, New York: 

Gaw. New York: Asst. Treasurer, J. W. 

Rowland, New York: Comptroller, E. M. 

Bogardus, New York; Secretary, A. A 
Directors: Ralph 


Leiser, Jr.. New York 
H. Bollard, New York; Edward H 
Broadwell, Longmeadow, Mass.: Stedman 
suttrick, Boston; Williara F. Cutler, New 
York; James Dean, Boston, Mass.; Harry 
T. Dunn, New York; Harry G. Fisk, 
Springfield; Benjamin H. Pratt, Milwau 
kee; Richard S. Russell, Boston 

Pending the 
Building at 57th St., 


completion of the Fisk 


Broadway and Sth 


Avenue on or about December Ist, the 
New York offices will remain at 52 Van 
derbilt Avenue 


McGraw Tire Shows Progress 


Readjustment of the financial affairs 
of the MeGraw Tire & Rubber Company 
vas brought to a successful completion 
October 1 by the formal adoption of a 
plan whieh assures the future suecess of 
financing is con- 
having ample 


the company. No new 
templated, the company 
working capital for its present needs. 
Under this plan, a reorganized Board 
of Directors which includes representa 
banking interests and 


will 


merehan 
with the 
management in the conduct of the busi 
The plan does not eall for any 
personnel of the 


tives of 
dise ereditors cooperate 
hess. 
change in the present 
company 


John 


been 


In an announcement, President 
Morgan 


successful in 


company has 
satisfactory 


states—the 
effec ting very 


settlement on all merehandise contracts. 
Reduction of indebtedness to banks and 
merchandise creditors aggregating $400, 
000.00 has been effected sinee the plan 
became operative In addition all eur- 
rent purchases are discounted and ample 
eash is in the treasury to provide working 


capital 
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Tenth Annual Congress 
National Safety Council 


The following re solutions were adopted 
at the Tenth Annual Congress of the 
National Safety Couneil which was held 


at the Massachusetts State House in Bos 
ton recently: 
Whereas the 


and millions of 


80.000 aecidental deaths 


Iniumnes oecurrin’ eac 
industries, in 
than twiee the 


American casualties in 


streets, 1n 


and else vhe re more 


vear on the our 
homes, 
number of all 


; 


ereat war are a blot on our eivilizatio 
and 
W hereas 


onstrated 


national dem 
that 75 per cent of 


preventable; experimental 


experience has 
industrial 
accidents are 
campaigns in seven cities having resulted 
in the reduction of public accidents by 
25 to 40 per cent and further efforts will 
undoubtedly result in even greater pro 
cress, and 

Whereas the direct 
accidents in industry 
billion dollars annually, and greater in 


direct losses are caused by the curtail 


economic cost of 


alone exceeds one 


ment of production and lowering of mor 
ale, Therefore be it resolved that the 
National Safety Council at its Tenth An- 
nual Congress in Boston assembled advo 
cates : 

arding of all dangerous ma 
ch ry and places a g¢ to methods that 
have been found practical and effective 


2 The re-designing and reconstruction 


necessary and tl 


l The safeg 


‘ ordir 


Factory Equipment when 


prove ent of dangerous processes for the 


purpose of removing the accident hazards 
and at tl same time increasing industrial 
fl ey and lowering cost 

The Education of ll workmen and 
their supervisors in safe methods nd hat 
of rh 

| The Safety Education of all School 

Children, as well as students of our Colleges 
and Universities, both for their own safety 
and ft imulate interest in the conservatior 
of life and a better citizenry, and 

The mobilization of all community 
fores ineluding City and State at Safety 
Councils for intensive and permanent can 
paigns against accidents of all types 


meeting of the Exeeutive Com 
mittee of the National Safety Council 
following the Congress B. F. Tillson 
of the New Jersey Zine Co., Franklin, N. 
J., was elected vice-president for indus- 
trial safety. At this meeting was ap- 
proved the organization of a Drop Forge 
Section and a Petroleum Section by the 
companies in its membership interested 
in more intensive accident prevention ac 
tivities in those two groups of industries 


At a 


Big Toledo Combination 


Consolidated Mills of To- 
large holding corporation has 
control of the Andes Tire 
The Towar company 
Towar Textile Mills and 
Cotton Mills and the Acme Belt 
ine Co., of Niles, Michigan. This gives 
Toledo one of the most complete auto 
country 5. S 


The Towar 
ledo, a 
secured 
Rubber Co. 


eontrols the 


and 


also 


Towar 


mobile plants in the 
Towar, president of the merged compan 
ies announces that the new plant will 
have a capacity of 500 tires a day. The 
plant will be in operation February 1 
and only cord tires will be made. 
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Madison Tire Sales Conference 


All sales representatives, Lactory, sales 
and administrative executives, as well as 
heads of departments of the Madison Tire 
& Rubber Co., Ine., met in conference at 
the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 15, 16 and 17. 

[Improved methods 
construction at the factory were shown all 
Superin- 


of tire and tube 
the Madison men by the Tire 
tendent, R. D. Belden. Bead 
tubs two of the 
made by the 


eonstruc- 


tion and eoloring are 
more recent 
Madison Tire organization 

A diseussion on th 


relation to 


improvements 


Madison 
manu- 
Joe M. 
Credit 
address 


future ot 


other 
facturers in the field was lead by 
Dine, Sales Manage1 The 
Manager, R. E. Haley n 
on modern eredits and collections. 

August Loos, Manager of the Service 
and Traffie Department, and A. C. Mor- 
gan, Manager of the Order Department, 
explained the functioning of their re- 
spective departments. H. Tyler Kay, 
\dvertising Manager, spoke of the adver- 
tising policy for 1922 

After the banquet, R. A. Presi- 
dent, spoke of the business outlook and 
in retrospect pointed wtih much pride to 


aud who 


business in tire 


ade an 


Low, 


a number of men in the ience 
had been with him in the rubber business 
Low has now 


forty one 


for over twenty vears. Mn 
been in the 
vears. 


rubber business 


Free Tire Advice for Truck Owners 
to enabling truck owners 
to seeure greater efficiency from their 
trucks and to their tire bills, a 
Technical Service Bureau was established 
a few months ago by the United States 
Tire Company to solve any tire problems 
submitted by truck owners. 

In announcing the establishment of the 
bureau, the company expressed the fear 
that nearly half the trucks of the country 
were operating on tires not best suited 
to them. The avidity with which truck 
owners in all parts of the country have 
availed themselves of the offer of this free 
tire advice has demonstrated that nearly 
every owner has some special problem 
which only a skilled engineer is qualified 
to pass on. Any truck owner anywhere 
may address the Technical Serviee Bu- 
reau, United States Tire Company. 


With a view 


lessen 


Regular Goodrich Dividend 


The directors of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. at the quarterly held in 
Akron today declared the regular divi- 
dends of $1.75 per share, payable upon 


meeting 


the preferred stock of the company Jan- 
uary y & 1922, to stockholders ot record 


December 22, 1921. 


Fisk Rubber Nets $1,856,268 


For the six months ended June 
Fisk Rubber Company reported a net in- 
come, after depreciation and other char- 
ges, but before taxes, of $1,856,268. Net 
sales amounted to $18,122,145 and gross 
profit, after depreciation, $6,156,255. 


30 the 
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Mileage (,uarantees 


on Tires Abolished 


Probably the most important recent 
achievement of the Rubber Association of 
the announces 


Viles on 


manutacturers 


America was embodied in 


ment by General Manager 


November 14 that tire 


decided to abolish mileage 


had finally 


cuarantees on tires and hereafter would 


only vuarantee freedom trom defects in 
materials and workmanship. 
This decision was definitely arrived at 


on October 27, when the commendation 


of the executive committee of the tire 


Tinsman President of New Rubber 
Company 
Ed. A. Tinsman recently connected 
with the Standard Tire Co., Willoughby, 
Ohio, on November 3 was elected presi- 
dent of the recently organized Salem 
Rubber Co., of Salem, Ohio, which will 
take over the plant of the defunct Porter 
Rubber Co., at Salem, which was recent- 
ly sold to L. W. Hicks of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The new company has a capital stock 


of $250,000 and will manufacture both 
cord and fabric tires and expects to 
begin with a production of 250 tires per 
day. 

Mr. Tinsman was formerly superin- 


tendent of the Portage Rubber Co.’s 
plant at Barberton, and was one of the 
interests trying to secure control of that 
plant since the failure last June. When 
it became evident that the Portage plant 
A. Sei- 


his associates 


was going to be acquired by F. 
berling, Mr. Tinsman and 
turned their attention to the Porter plant 
at Salem which had failed and had been 
shut down for some time. 

Mr. Tinsman has had long experience 
in tire manufacturing and is regarded as 
one of the most capable men in the trade. 
The former Porter Rubber Co was started 
about 1917 and had a well equipped 
plant which the Salem Rubber Co. now 
takes over. 


Nottingham Rubber Co. Organized 
Special Trenton Correspondence) 

The Nottingham Rubber Co. has been 
incorporated under New Jersey laws with 
a capital stock of $500,000, and plans to 
erect a plant near Philadelphia for the 
manufacture of tires and tubes. Samuel 
H. Bell of Reading, Pa., is president of 
the company, C. Francis Fisk of Tren- 
ton, N. J., vice president, and I. Alex- 
ander of Trenton, secretary. 

Mr. Fisk is the holder of patent rights 
on the manufacture of an inner tube 
said to be puncture-proof, which can be 
marketed at a moderate price. 

Canadian rights on his invention have 
been acquired by the Premier Tire Com- 
pany of Toronto, which is declared to be 
turning out the patented tubes at the 
rate of 400 a day. 


manufacturers division of the association 
to this effect were adopted. A manutac 
turer’s standard form of warrantee and a 
standard claim form based on the above 
stated po'icies were adopted at the same 
time. 

This important action has been under 
m by these tire manutacturers 
But the 


guarantees did not 


diseussi 
for several vears. movement tor 
abolishing mileage 
take definite form until the tire manutae 
Was Ol 


turers division of the association 


ganized in January 1919. 
C. S. Dickey Made Treasurer 

The Board of Directors of the Grand 

Rapids Tire & Rubber Corporation, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., have recently an 

nouneed the appointment of C. S. Dickey 

as treasurer of the organization. Mr. 











C. S. Dickey 


Dickey comes to the company from the 
Western Tablet & Stationery Co. of St. 
Joseph, Mo., where he was vice-president. 
Prior to his connection there he was for 
fifteen years credit manager of the Wyeth 
Hardware & Manufacturing Co. also ot 
St. Joseph. a 

Avalon Reports Satisfactory Business — 

The Avalon Rubber Mfg. Co., with 
main offices in the People’s Savings and 
Trust Blde., Akron, and faetories at 
Barberton and Sterling, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of rubber heels and a general line 
of mechanical pressed and tubed goods, 
report satisfactory business. 
the company state that although business 
is slightly below normal, orders continue 
to come in satisfactory volume, and there 
is no indication of a let-down in the near 
future, 
Rubber Gloves 

Due to the large increase in orders for 
surgical and household rubber gloves the 
Lineoln Rubber Co, of Barberton, Ohio 
has discontinued manufacturing balloons. 


Concentrate on 


Officers of 


101 


Strike at Ajax Trenton Plant 


Npectal Trenton Correspondence 


Ajax Rubber Co’s 
indefinite period 
decided on, according to a 
statement made by Superintendent 
William W. MaeMahon on November 7. 
It appears that between 40 and 50 tire- 
makers went on strike refusing to accept 
a 10 cent eut in Many in 
other went on strike in 
This was followed 


Closing of the 
Trenton plant for an 
has been 


per wages. 
departments 


sympathy with them. 


by a movement for the organization of 
a tiremakers’ union. 

It is reported that the company will 
transfer a large portion of the orders 


that were being filled at their Trenton 
plant to the Racine, Wis., plant. 

The closing down of the Trenton 
plant would mean that about 1,000 em 
plovees there would be idle. 


General Tire & Rubber Celebrates 


William O’Neil, president and 
veneral manager of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announced on 
October 26 that a year ago the company 
owed $2,500,000, or $500,000 more than 
the company’s issued capital and surplus 


vice 


combined. 

On October 26 the entire indebtedness 
was paid off, the event celebrated 
by blowing the whistles and fire sirens 
on the factory. 


was 


States Metals Co. to Market their Products 
Direct 


The States Metals Co., 30 Chureh 
Street, New York, will in the future 
market their products direct instead of 
through Frazar & Co., who have been 
their sales agents since 1915. They man- 
ufacture the States brand of sulphuret of 
antimony, the Thistle brand of magnesia 
and the XLO accelerator, a magnestated 
diphenylguanidine, all of which are ex- 
tensively used by rubber manufacturers. 
This company also manufacture dyna- 
mine which is the chemically pure di 
phenylguanidine, 

Their new accelerator plant at Newark 
is now in overation 

Messrs, Martin, Hoyt & 
chants’ Exchange Building, San  Fran- 
cisco, California, with branch offiees in 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Van- 
couver, have been appointed their sales 


the Pacifie Coast. Stocks of 


Milne, Mer- 


agents on 


their products will be earried on the 
Paeifie Coast. 
J. A. Kendall will continue as their 


Akron representative with headquarters 
in the First-Seecond National Building, 


Akron. 


Smith President of Akron 


Red Cross 


Theodore E. 


Theodore E. Smith, president of the 
Standard Savings Bank of Akron, and 
also of the Better Akron Federation, was 
elected chairman of the Summit County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross at 
the annual meeting October 24. His 
many friends in the rubber’ trade 
will congratulate him on this honor. 








MARKETS 


GOODELL ELLE 


Cottons. Yarns and Fabrics 


\ \ N ER 7, 192] 

Ihe ceottor rke during the period 
under revi ower tinued rvous 
re and irrecularit al i sentiment 
i t u ilé iT eC! 0 predom 
inate 1 he cre \meriean con 
umption and the large exports, combined 
the crop, have reduced the 
supply of eotton in this country to a 
point vell helo corresponding dates for 
everal vears past 

(Consumptior ot eott bi \(meriean 
mills reached a ne high point for the 
eurrent vear during September, totalling 
184.647 bales In the 1916-1917 eotton 
eason, & pe riod OL maximum production 
on heavy war goods, the mills consumed 
at the rate of 565,000 bales pe month. 
In the 1919-1920 season, the height of 
the post-war prosperity, they used an 
average of 535,000 bales a month. These 
figures indicate that the industry ran in 
September af about 90 per cent ol 
eapacity 

Exports of cotton have been very 
heavy during the month In the four 
weeks ending October 21, they totaled 


153,000 in the same 
989.000 


754,000 bales against 


“ar and two vears 
] to Oh toher A | they 
1,478,000 this year, compared 


and 983,000 


period last ve 
aco. From August 
agcregated 
BOS 000 two 
ago 1912 
and 1913, the 
four weeks ending about the 21 of Octo- 
ber aggregated .200,000 — bales, 
the period from August 1 to the 
weet k in Octobe r nearly 1,800,000 


last ve 
In the 


how ever, 


with 


years pre-wal vears 


the exports in 
nearly 
and in 
third 
hales 
The the 


and lowest prices as of Nov. 7: 


following are closing, highest 


{ I I N 
Nov ! 
DD l 15al8.49 1s 1s 
Ta l tal 1s 18 
Fel 1 9 1 ) 
March 18.138 18.18 17.98 
April ! 7a 
Ma 1 SOal 17.91 17 
Tune 1 ‘ \ 
Tuly ] tal 1 ‘ l s 
\ ! : 
Se pt lf : 
Oet ! 15a ( 1¢ s 
Market Ba 
I'rar ] 
N 
{LEX 
Sta for the week 
A t S EXPORTS 
Cantars England 
r week l 12,451 
Sa w k l 11 1,958 
1910 £404 1.708 
Since Sey l 1 547.9 9,491 
Same time 192 IHR OTF 10,784 
1919 > OR 40.565 


SHEETINGS-—DUCKS—BURLAPS 

An important tactor commenting on 
the condition of the fabric market says 
that there is little likelihood of a decline 


in fabrie prices. 


He asserts that most of the mills are 
selling cloths at cost and in many in 
stances below cost. It is his opinion that 
the liquidation of labor in the woolen 
mills has run its course tor the time 


being and he points to the strong possi 


bi It\ ol highs r prices. 


SHEETINGS 
securing business 
mills are ready to make 
contracts on sheetings for delivery after 
the first of 


More competition was 


shown in and some 


concessions on 


the year. 


DUCKS—Market without any 
ular feature. At the convention of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers that opened in Boston this week 
the the standardization of 
cotton dueks has occupied the at- 
tention of Dueck 
Manufacturers’ con 
sidered. 


part ic- 


ot 

that 
the government and the 
Association, will 


question 


be 


BURLAPS—Prices have been some- 
what irregular, spot and nearby goods, es 
pecially light weights are in fairly good 
demand. Caleutta prices have been coming 
lower daily for some time, persumably on 
account of lack of business and _ the 


heavy speculation that is going on. It 


looks as though prices have reached a 
point where purchases can be made to 
advantage; the reaction has _ evidently 
run its eourse and value should turn 
upward 
COTTON STATISTICS 
No 5 Last wk Last yr 
Port receipts 26.576 11. 14¢ 25 O1F 
Exports 7,623 £1,293 174 
Export season 1.769.972 1.607.090 1,150,608 
New York stocks 122,262 123,687 22.526 
Port stocks 1,568,522 1,552,752 1,164 l 
N. ¥ irrivals 4,189 , 65 
Liverponl ables Spot cotton quiet 26 points 
lecline at 12.11 for middling Sales 5,000 bales 
which American 4,000; imports 13,000; Amer 
ar ) { Futures quiet 15 to 18 points 
leclir 
{NDRIA 
ending Oct. 7 1921 
TOTAI 
(Bales) EXPORTS STOCK 
Con'nt America Cantars Cantars 
35 5.001 181.023 1.690.188 
> 456 REO) 54 307 618.530 
7TAH4 ") $3,183 734,951 
30,026 21,462 692,769 
6.608 750 138,648 
5.950 10,816 


430,134 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


The government the crop at 
3.300.000 eantars the smallest 
crop in over 30 years. The first year of 
the World War, owing to reduced acreage 
the crop was 4,806,331 cantars. How- 
ever it should be remembered that the 
stock in Alexandria on September 1, 1921 


puts 
which 


is 


was about 2,000,000 ecantars against 
500,000 the year previous. 

It is further estimated that at least 
1,000,000 cantars of the 1921 crop was 


never shipped to the Alexandria market 
owing to the poor demand. 

This would make the available supply 
of Egyptian cotton in Egypt for the sea- 


son of 1921-22 6,000,000 cantars, about 
a normal supply. 
TIRE FABRICS (Square Woven) 
17%-ounce Egyptian uppers, 
combed, lb s (a 90 
17 4% -ounce Egyptian uppers, 
carded, lb R2 a 85 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
] 94 1.00 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, carded, 
Ib 87 @ 90 
17% ounce Peelers, combed, Ib 7 (a 80 
17% yunce Peelers, carded lb 56 a 62 
CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides Ib 9 1.05 
Carded Sakellarides Ib 92 i 95 
Combed Peeler Ib 90 @ 95 
Carded Peeler Ib 65 a 67 
Combed Egyptian uppers Ib 92 @ 95 
Carded Egyptian uppers Ib 87 7 90 
DUCKS 
Belting (pound basis) Ib 9 GG 
Hose (pound basis ) lb 19 (a 
*Enameling Ib 39 @ 46 
Shoe Ducks Ib 40 a 
Single filling yd 16 @ 20 
Double fillinz yd 19%@ 21 
DRILLS 
s7-inch 3.25-yard yd 11 %«@ 
s7-inch 2.75-yard yd 12%@ 
37-inch 3.00-yard vd 12 (a - 
37-inch 3.50-yard yd 114%@ — 
37-inch 3.95-yard yd 10%@ - 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch T-ounce O9%@ 
40-inch T-ounce 11%@ 
SHEETINGS 
10-inch 2.50-yard yd 144%@ 
40-inch 2.85-yard yd Ii2%@ 
40-inch 3.15-yard yd 14 @ —— 
40-inch 3.60-yard yd 124%@ . 
40-inch 3.75-yard yd ll @ — 
40-inch 4.25-yard yd 10 @ —- 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
7 ounce 40-inch .: yd 80 a 
7%-ounce 40-inch 3.95 @ 
7%-ounce 45-inch 4.55 a 
10 -ounce 40-inch 9.00 @ 
10 ounce 36-inch 1.8 fa 
s ounce 40-inch £.05 a 
10 ounce 45-inch 6.15 fa 
10%-ounce 40-inch 5.10 @ — 














Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


THE GENERAL MARKET—Nove 5 ‘ T . 
4 NERAL 1, A—NOVEMBER ! 921— : strix *hemics arket was re activ : . 
ER 5, 1921—The Industrial Chemical market was more active during the last week of 

October than at any time since the revival in business started. This was due in a measure to the threatened railroad 
tie up but some factors state that buying for other reasons was very much in evidence and look for continued increasing 
asing 

business. While prices are still in many instances below the eost of production increased business would speedily rectify 


this. Manufacturers are now less fearful of the effect of foreign chemicals in this market than thev have been in the past 


ACCELERATORS Ammonium carbonate, ilkalies 





Organic ; eng soeeeee eee edb 06 @ 9 Caustic soda, 76 p.c, Ib 04 G@ 5 
jarium dust , ..ton 100.00 a soda ash, 58 p, ¢ ewt 2.10 @ 2.15 

Aldehyde Barytes, Southern off-color,ton 20.00 @ Oils 

ammonia rystals . jb $ .95 @ 1.00 Western, prime white, ton 23.00 (a ( ‘ N 8. bbl 1 
: : . o . astor, No. 3, ] ” 

- iline oil, bulk basis, > Ls a 26 Basofor Ib 4 a Corn, crude bbl: tb a. 1 

xcellerex ] ; (a 65 ', ide, a 4 ) ‘ a 09% 

Formaidehyde-aniline Ib 50 a 55 Beta-naphtol, technical Ib 33 a c refined . Ik 11! l 

. hinawoo ] »1 a 

Hiexamethylene-tetrainine glance fixe, dry, f.o.b.works Ib 03u%@ ‘ : WwW t bbls 9. > l3s%a 1 . 

r ler 7 r Q( ‘ a ottonseed, OM 
ds aang » a a ‘ Chalk, precipitated, G) mm ». drum ib aa 

yar mina ] - . or ' ( ‘ ‘ " S ) .) 

; h aa - — _ 2 a extra light Ib 4a 04! Linseed contend spot gal 7 ) 

Thiocarbanilid Ib > a 40) heavy -— 0O2%€@ 031 bb! ae i - Ma : 

V ulcocene lb a ’ ; a ; > cage gal ie t 

Clay, China, domestic, ...ton 7.50 @ 9.00 Palm, Niger Ib 06% @ 

Inorganic imported , ton 16.00 @24.00 Lagos Ib OTU fa 07 % 
mae Dixie , ton 22.00 @35.00 Peanut,domestic crude Ib ll a 

> _ dry re , — 4 10 ( sine Ridge ton 22.00 @32.00 Pine, steam distilled 

ad, ibliz white Ib O7 a . . over 93 . or. gs a7 
white, basic carbonate Ib 06% @ .o7y% | Puller’s Earth, powdered ton 22.00 @25.00 eae sige ee > a 

2 t . tapeseed, refined gal 86 fa 90 

Lithare. mmercial. bbis. Ib 1 = og! Fessil flour . ..ton 60.00 @ blown ral 95 

“ mt - ’ ‘ iM > a 

hydrated lb .03 a Glues, extra white ‘ Ib 30 a 10 Rosin, first rectified gal 10 a 

es] alcined, , ae medium white Ib 22 a 28 second, rectified gal a 
extra light Ib 0 l 9 cabinet lb 18 fa 32 lar, commercial gal 29 (a 7h) 

heavy o° .Ib ; 06 @ 07 abinet low grade lb 15 a 18 Soya Bean,crude,bbls. Ib o9 a 

Magnesite, powdered ton 50.00 @ 65.00 common bone Ib O9 (a 14 R i Pitel 
vesins anc "Wtches 
. . Graphite flake, bbls Ib 10 @ ‘ 

COLORS powders d Ib 05 (a Cantella gum > lb 50 a 

Blacks Gr ! cla fir i + ; Cumar resin oan 09 @ 13 

; j sround glass, 1e ) 0O3Y%Y@ { Tay = 2 - 
ane, powdered " 06%@ os 2 lar retort bbl. 9.50 @ 12.00 
es ne, 4e . * : +> en” Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 fa kiln burned bbl. 9.50 (12.00 
— plac > anit 7 + bolted P ton 65.00 @ = Pitch, Burgundy ib Or @ 06 
wees go Ib 16 G ‘45 Liquid rubber Ib 15 @ coal tar . ton 20.00 a 

. ~ - . rosi rb 5 gs 
Lampblack lb 17 fa 45 Rotten Stone - . .lb O2%@ 04% Rosir “ vrade B bbl a 
2 2 Losin, Zz de ,. 

Blues Silica (aluminum) ton 23.00 @ 25.00 ex-yard bbl 5 5S a 
Prussian . lb od {a ov Soapstone, powdered ton 12.00 (a grade K bb! 6.45 fa 
Ultramarine. lb 15 a 5 - : - Shellac, fine ordnge Ib 75 @ 80 
Cobal ib 27 a 5 Starch, powdered corn cewt 185 @ 2.10 
Rubber ker’s blue Ib 3. 5 a Tale, domestic . x ot 2 gee 18.00 @ 20.00 Solvents 

Brow ’ Fren¢ h ton 22.50 @30.00 Acetone, drums, c P lb 12%@ 13 
Iron oxide Ib 04% @ ony French, high grade ton 40.00 @45.00 Al-ohol, denatured, é 
Sienna. Italian ~ ™ Italian ; ton 40.00 @45.00 No. 1 a) 10 @ 4 

raw and burnt Ib 6 - 07 Terra Alba. Methyl, 95 per cent, 
Umber Turkey, raw American No. 1 cwrt 1.85 f@ 2.00 drums gal 60 (a 63 
and burnt Ib 05% 06% American No. 2 cw 125 @ Ethyl, 190 proof, 

Greens lripoli .. ton @a bbis ga! 4.70 @ 4.80 
Chrome, light I 30 @ 32 Benzol, 90 per cent . .Ib 25 @ .30 

irome, iif aw 4 it ; t a 
- ~ - : Whiting, commercial cwt 105 @ 1.10 pure Ib 27 @ 40 
medium Ib iD ? Bis) ' 
pees ib 28 15 Quaker pits. Ried ton 13.00 @15.00 Carbon _bisulphide Ib O7 fa O7% 
oxide Ib 5) fa 60 English cliffstone cwt 1.60 @ 2.00 tetrachloride Ib ll @ 13 
: . : glider’s bolted ewt. 120 @ 1.35 Dimethylaniline Ib i0 @ 15 
—, . , - Paris whiteAmerican cwt 130 @ 1.40 Naptha, motor gas 
Antimony, crimson ) U {a 40 ‘ ne e : 25 
golden Ib 21 a 25 Zine Oxide T fo , ~- “ oon — 2 @ 
on 92 5 per cent leaded ‘07% G@ 074 ee Te gg tn oy gal a 
red lb 23 @ nis eaah fend ‘ ‘ rurpentine, spirits gal 76 @ 
Indian, pure Ib 08 @ 14 4 i Cons tom - _ wood ... gal 74 @ 
Oxide, copperas, pure lb 14 @ a" ann 1 * : . a Xylol, pure . . gal ‘Oo @ 43 
reduced . “3 11%@ .12% 20 per cent leac ” ; rcial ral 9 an 
" @ sulphate Ib 0 ( 071 ommercia .. ga 28 @G 35 
Para toner 100 Ib 140 @ “ty ’ ‘ a =e 
Toluidine tone Ib 2.50 @ 2.75 P } ed cent lead n i x Wares 
pond ; ” op sulphate oT (< 07% 
Tuscan Ib 1 7 EG 30 I . , a ‘Rn Beeswax white, pure .Jb 55 @ 
Venetian —— 02%@ 05 Caranuba, No. 1 Ib 16 @ 
Vern Englis iC 7 ~ ‘eresi . 5 
orm alk n h, » ae a i MINERAL RUBBER ——— white lb 12 fa 
quicksilver 80 85 sayberry 5% bn 19%@ 20 
domestic err * 25 @ 30 , Montan, crude lb O7 ¢ 
" Gilsonite ..ton 70.00 @ Osolkerite. 1 i it + a 
. ‘ ke , > ‘ 

Whites ' . Genasco (c. |. factory) ton 50.00 @ Paraffi ye ee oe _— wa 
Albalith i Ib 06 G .06% (i. ¢. 1. factory) ton 52.00 @ ee ate Ib 02 
Al r yre 2 ( 5 - = - - tre > 3 
Aluminum bronze Ib 60 @_ .6o Hard hydrocarbon .. ton 33.00 @45.00 WEEE, GaeR, a fn . 1 
Lithopone, Beckton , a Soft hydrocarbon ton 30.00 @40.00 dark eos : ne eee ust @e0 " A 5 @ 05% 
winelonn, aieaais” 6 @ nM. RB. X. . ton a rane alll ah » %4%G@ 

ith pone, domestic Pioneer (c. 1. factory) ton 34.00 @ 65.00 
if ome 06 G 06% 7 : J J 
_,, rectory) Ib : 4 02 | Raven M. R ne dae cna @ ~ SUBSTITUTES 
Zine oxide 320 M. P. hydrocarbon Black 
ee or , it wie an’ (c. 1. factory) . ton 50.00 @55.00 White | os e0e ~ ++ lb 08 @ 14 
lead specia ) # 1 2 (lcl factory | aor 57.50 a Y= A ae aa Ma taiey 6:18 wo Mey 09 (a 16 
. XX red . : . Ib. Vi RG 08 300/310 M. P. hydro Brov ; f Rei ath “4 4 a 7 
Zinc oxide, I rence] , carbon (ec. 1. factory) ton 40.00 @ ao Me EROURD occ ctcc oc ole 07 @ .14 
process, White seal.Ib 11 @ 11% (Lc. 1. factory .....ton 45.00 @ Vhite factice lb 08% 15% 
Green seal Ib 09% @ 10% | Syn pre ed =~ a Paragol, soft and medium ewt 6.81 fa 
, +4 oi Synpro, gré ad, a 
Red seal ...-. Ib 08%@ .09% M. R. (factory ....ton 59.50 @64.00 MORE cee es +00 SOW 6.81 G 
Yellows rr? r 
. or x 7 . ~ f 7 y y 
Ca imium sulphide _ 1 ; ? a 1.50 SOFTENERS \ | LCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Chrome, light, ¢. p ) a . Lead, black hyposulphite 
dark lb 18 @ - Acids M 
. it 18 2 (black hypo) ....... Ib.. 40 @ : 
mediun : b 18 a ae A‘ etic, 28 per cent ..Ib. 024%@ .03 Orange mineral, domestic .lb 11 a 13 
Ocher, French ... Ib. 022 (a 3 72 Carbolic (phenol) ... .Ib. 09%@ .16 Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Ib 20 @ 
domestic Ib ai (a 03 Cresylic, 97 to 99 Sulphur flour Brooklyn 
Zine chromate Ib 338%@ - p. ¢. pale ceo eee 70 @ 75 brand (¢.1.) ... ewt - @ — 
’ Muriatic, 29 degrees cwt 1.40 @ 2.00 Brooklyn brand 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Nitric, 36 degrees ..cwt. 5.50 @ 6.50 (Il. ¢. 1) . ewt, @ 
991 | Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 17.00 @18.00 Bergenport (c.l.) ..cwt 255 @ - 

Aluminum flake cc 29% @ = 60 degrees, bulk ..ton 11.00 @12.00 ~ y Eaee cwt 2 30 a 

29 250 - Ma ; 2.3 @ 
ee eee ee ton 22.00 @25.00 Tartaric, crystals ... .Ib. 35 @ — superfine (c. 1. ....cwt, 2.40 @ 2.90 
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Litharase f onsume!l! continue to buy taetors in the trade look tor a turther ex saggy , cad l i 
: : - Jan. /March s4u@ Re 
only what they must have for immediate pansion in the demand as general busi lan. /June 19 @ 19% 
consumpt I Bu I peel petter ness continues to improve April /June 19% @ 19% 
bnt | uly /De« 21 @ 21% 
nn ) no ment nor . ver . . ‘ hae air not ; 
Caustic Soda I'he re has heen a falling — a, plai 4 ‘ 15% +4 
, : rst Latex Pale Crepe, spot i I i™% 
Lathopor here are st considerable off in demand which has resulted in an Novembet 17 17% 
quantiti ‘ rel product coming i ‘o easier market. December Li 17% 
+] R Tan. /March 18 18% 
if I ine | ! eu rol rf wt , " " Tan | 12 19 
— Soda Ash A sheht! easier tone vas i . : 
The marke f ' t and domestic . , : ; April / June 19 19% 
Ee : ak ae noticed ith trading a little more active. Amber Crepe No. 1 161; 161% 
mneur-vanreg aa 7" ; : tome Light ash in bags on spot ranged fron : “ . 15% 
product l mo r ‘ t ado not look 9 — . mo 4 14 15 
' $2.10 to $2.15 per 100 pounds. ( d ¢ ral Crepe 14 14% 
iis noucn « mrmieyr ‘ t over more me . Clean Thin Brown ( repe 4 15 
than me ! ‘ the ‘ I ne Ou There has been a decided Light Clean Thin Br l l 
BR } ly firmer tone and some makers refused Rolled Br rep ' LS '% 
; yee ‘ re rket remains i! “ . 
: : quot helo ~0 cents Price in general, 1 \ 
nective ny mm ed ) aque ed ‘ - 
; ' however, ruled around 19 eents. Business Maderia | 23 
sedis dint, tee pe ven r moder: Acre Fine 23 
vas mderate quantities onl pone 
. p-river ne é 
(a ; { ore i! trie trade speak hope fully 0 hivher | ; river Mediur 19 
interest n the 1 et gute are sti prices next month Uy r ( ho ba 12 
Up-river Coars 12 
! it Le mit Tel . te . " 
. Uranade V vera Little chanes Is noted Islands Fine I {> 
English ver Ol lvaneed five cents . Islands Coa 10% 
biel in the character of the market whatever ‘ ota ) 91 
W en i Anout the riant chnana . an ae >on) Ta O14 
improvement there is being for the do Xingu Ball } . 10% 
g 0 | | 1 t the tire toe hrs ‘ | re Tapajos fine, spo sai 18 
mestie brands rather than the imported. 
manutacture! tne om trong teature mn Pontiana¢ 
, ‘ ere is a goo mi: . th 
in th m; ot Sy , oreion material la here is a good demand for both — 11 
but not in anv substantial quantities is domestic and imported tale. Domesti Plantatior 
rn naterl S fered at $ 2 er ton: Bangermassin 7 
eominyg tl There na not heen enoug! ma erial I oft red at : 18 to poV pel ton ; Palet — 9% 
Ros P >) - >) ‘ tha Th 
to interter« th the demand for the do French at $22.50 to $30.00. Siak Gutta Percha l¢ 
j iia Pr Macassar 2.4 
mestie artich Carbon Tetrachloride The asking 
Lanseed O Demand nas improved prices ol the different makes remain the Balata 
and a firm tone has characterized the same The market was slow and pre Panama Block 
: Surinam Sheets 69 
market durmng the last period In portant se nted no particular feature. Columbia Block 1 
Veneznelan Block ; 
’ Reclaimed Rubl 
ag? » »y* 
Crude Rubber eclaimed Rubber 
New York, NoveMBER 9, 1921 
New York, N wBpEeR 9, 1921 58,919 tons of erude rubber was consumed a i 
during the first half of 1921 by the 239 The strengthening of erude rubber 
sinee our report ot (hetone! 20 the , — : a . ap MP eee ‘ ' . an mer _ 
bl a manufacturers reporting, as compared price has not yet been appreciably re 
erude rubber market h uffered a slight ith, BO SEO bene eansemeel deeknee the inal flected in the reclaiming business. but the 
weakening of prices Too ed by a strong half of 1920 As these ficures are ten to outlook is more encouraging as the prices 
recovery whic! l maint ned at tl re a F - ; t . 1 eT »} Tense 
, ail. hitteen per cent short Ol actual consump ror the erude increase. 
sent writing Che undertone of the mat : ( ; , 
tion on aeeount ot reports not being’ re Juotations are nomimaity as follows: 
ket appears stronvel tl ! at in tin ‘ ; : 
:' ceived from all manufacturers it will be gianaard Reclai 
during the past summer and fall and , andard Keclai 
seen that consumption is being well main ; , 
conservative interest n the market ex . mM . ; Floating >.12 $.13 
¢} ” 1} tained. The figures for the last half of Frictio , 13 
TeSS Ww opimnior that eent runpber 1s , , 4 ‘ . . da . . 
I *& 1921 it is expected, will show a decided Boots and Shoes 1 10% 
in sight for New Year lay ; : Boots and Shoes (washed ! 14 
increase over the first half. Mechanical ~ 10 
Spot ribs are now elling for 17! (a ’ . > -y , Hose I 2 {a 11! 
= . Stocks in the hands of New York deal Tires, truck 2 » 09 
17! » cents and up-rivel Fine has moved Tires uto Py : 10 
, ~— rev ~ ers and importers were shown to be less _ 
up to <2*o% cents These prices are fully : = White I i4 
than was generally supposed—only 15,000 
one cent higher than thos hich obtained , , . 7 
tons, which is to be compared with the 
during the slight reaction the latter part = 
approximately 70,000 tons in stoek in 
of October London. Manufact ted about . 
sondon anufacturers reported abou _ ays R | | — 
lhe Latex grades remain about 44 cent 58,000 tons on hand. Mt rap uDDE! 
per pound under ribs, and a_ reviving 
It is gratiiving that a great many more New York, NOVEMBER 9. 1921 


interest in futures is noticed : 
manufacturers are answering the Rubber . 
Demand on the part of the manutac . . . = No change hs bee te » sere 
; bal , Association questionnaire, As the num hi} k ri een — in the scrap 
uring mterests 18 steady, pu no yet in . rupper marke ‘Inge , as *t o 

‘ her gTOWws the statisties will become pro rket during the pa t 101 night, 


any greatly inereasi volume The cam ‘ ‘iees remai ichanve 
trad tl oe | : tl f gressively more valuable. The number ind prices remain unchanged. 
r{ rh narket s mostly inte : , . ; . , 
tg in © marn ‘ - who replied this time 239 is to be com Quotations are nominally as follows: 
aenier., . 
pared with 169 who replied to the last Auto tire peelings 01 01 
a hl j 1 ‘ > _ , ~ , 
The statisties published by the Rubber questionnaire. Naturally the important _ — White auto l @ O1% 
ation o neriea the latt ar : ixes to L@ .003 
Associatior tf Am e latter part ol factors in the trade have replied at all Bievek “= #5, 
October had a stimulatu effect on the times. Solid truck tires 1% (a 01 
market, indieating as they did that the soots and Shoes sua 3% 
: _ » onal _ NeeER ‘ , - -ONncl Arctics, trimmed 0 , 
consumption of erude rubber by manu Crude rubber prices have eres consid aadlieds wn ~ 4 a 
: it rae > cee i intrimme 6 fa o1Y 
facturers, even during the first six months erably influenced by the advance iM {nner tubes, No. 1 03% 4 
7 efter tha ’ ‘hs cre 1 ~ ; . “1 Inner tubes, cor ounded 02 " 9o1 
of the present vear, had held up better terling exchange which 1 quoted , Batter . cok ¢ . unded Nor gic: 
. 3.941, for eables on this date alte jars, bla compounded , 
than had been « xpecte d on - . . ' Batteryjars,No.1 bright fractur: 
. a , ; Inner tubes. red 2 ; 02% 
Evervone knows the creatly depressed Current quotations on standard erades Heels and pads Nominal 
P . slack ixe 00 a 
condition of the manufacturing trade dur- are as follows pa lg ‘ 
ing this period, which in general had been PI , Air brake hose 00! 
lantations Red packing 01% 4 013 
~~ , » the last s pe ig 1% 
less active than during the ast 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets spot .17%@ 17% Red mixed rubber oa ‘ 


months ot 1920. vet the figures show that November 174%@ 17% White mixed rubber 01% 
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Akron Stock Prices 
kron rubber stock prices were strong 
active during the past two weeks. It 
enerally conceded that liquidation is 


about over in the rubber industry and for 


that 


look 


reason a steady improvement is 
ed for in the seeurities of all good 


companies. 


Fi 


lowing are the quotations as of No- 


vember 5: 


Bid Asked 
Amer. R & T. com 30 35 
do pfd R5 
Amazon Rubber 10 20 
Fireston T. & R. com 55 59 
do 6 pet pfd Se) 
do 7 pet. pfd.. 70 75% 
General T. & R. com 195 225 
do 7 pet. pfd 83 90 
B. F. Goodrich com 31 382 
do 7 pet. pfd 76 77 
do 5 yr. 7 pet. notes 94% 95% 
Goodyear T. & R. com 9% 10 
do 7 pet. pfd 27 27% 
Goodyear 8's 106 107 
India Rubber con 65 70 
do 8 pet. pfd 65 70 
Mason T. & R. com 6% 
do 7 pet. pfd 15 18 
Marathon T. & R. com 2% 3 
Miller Rubber com 51 60 
do 8 pet. pfd ; 72 75 
Mohawk Rubber 75 80 
Portage Rubber com 4 1 
do 7 pet. pfd 2 3 
Rubber Products 35 50 
do 8 pet. pfd 100 
Star Rubber com 75 
Swinehardt T. & R. com 10 
do 7 pet. pfd 70 
Phoenix Rub. com 15 
do pfd 90 
Standard Tire com 75 
do pfd 90 


American Rubber Patents 


ISSUED SFPTEMBER 27, 1921 

1,391,857—To Aloys P. Schmitt, Buffalo, N. Y 
Support for tire casings 

1,391,861 ['o Lewis Marion Smith, Pocatello, 
Idaho Device for attaching signs to glass 

1,391,885---To Henry Fraternali, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. ¥ Cushion-heel r shoes 

1,391,985 To Gaetano FE Siino, Pittsburgh, 
Cal Spr ng re 

1,392,201 To Arle D. Nearon, Munice, Ind 
Comm boot nd hoe sole 

1,39 13 I Emanuel W. Knapp, Nevada 
Ohio Tire-retaining rim for automobile wheels 

] 7—To George W. Okey, Des Moines 
Iowa P atic and cushion tire 

1.39 . To Victor A Parker Akron, Ohio 
assig r to B F Goodrich Co Akron, Ohio 
Tire old 

1 19 I H ( Pr tt. Long Beach, 
Cal Pur re-cl g vi strip 

I 7 Ante Maur & es J. Bros 
soit, Salt La City, Utah. Spare-tire holder 

l 51 To Edward W. Lee Los Angek 
Calif P ati Tire 

1,393,196 lo Bert E. Brightweiser, Wichita, 
Kansa Detachable Tire-Protector 

1,393,644 lo Floyd W. Russell, Akron, Ohio 
Method k pneumatic-tire hoes 

1 ) F To Johr M Roll Correctionville 
Iowa lire, tread removing device 

1 9 lo George | Draper, Pittsburg, 
Kar I aly 

1,39 To Willia D. MeNall. Vehicle tire 

1,393,185—To Samuel J. Todd, Detroit, Mich 
Pur ! f shoe for pneumatic tires 

1.39 77 Martir Telaliar Cranston, R I 
Spring shion device for vehicle tires 

1 195 To George H. Bunnell and Bliss E 
Titus, Midway, Utah Vul er 

1 ) l To Powell Crosley, Jr., cinnatl, 
Ohio \ ize 

ISSUED OCTOBER 18, 1921 

1,394,300—-—To John R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, 
assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Company, New 
York, N. Y Reinforced-rubber article. 

1,393,773—To Enoch Grill, Grand Rapids, 
Mich Tire 

1,393,849—To Herbert H. Swan, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Tire. 

1,393,952—To Charles E. Miller, Anderson, 
Ind. Tire-casing. 
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New Incorporations 


NEW YORK 


DEI 


OHI 


Tire Machinery & Equipment Co., to manu- 
facture tire machinery ete $25,000 In- 
corporators: M. L. Cohn, A. C. Grover, F 
J. Leyton, all of 20 Broad Street, New York 
Republic Raincoat & Clothing Co., to manu 
facture rubberized clothing $50,000 In- 


corporators: I. Schwartz, 42 E. Broadway; 


B. Leavitt, 311 E. 9th Street: D. Kugel, 27 
Lenox Avenue, New York 

AWARE 

Bear Rubber Mills, to deal in tires, tubes, 
ete $1,009,000 Incorporators dD E 
Cameron, C. Massey, C. J. Kelly, all of San 
Antonio, Texas Delaware Agent, United 
States Corporation Co., 311 South State 
Street, Dover 

Di-O-La Corporation, to manufacture and 
deal in syringes, ete $500,000 Ineorpor 
ators: W. Fairchild, New York; I. Ellis, D 
C. Beatty, both of San Francisco, Calif 
Delaware agent, American Guaranty & Trust 
Co., 206 West 9th Street, Wilmington 
Englert & Englert, Inc., to manufacture and 
deal in rubber tires, inner tubes and automo 
bile accessories $100,000 Incorporators 
T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce, C. H. Maxwell, 
all of Wilmington Delaware agent, Corpor 
ation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Build 
ing Wilmington 

Fibre Tire & Rubber Co. Inc., to manufacture 
tires and tubes, etc $2,000,000 E 
Stoeckle, president; C. Dunster, vice-presi 
dent; L. E. La Bar, treasurer; M. N. Sal 
amon, assistant treasurer; W. B. Holton, 
secretary Principal office, 1819 Broadway, 
New York Delaware agent, United States 
Corporation Co., 311 South State Street, 
Dover 

Giant Tires Co., to manufacture and deal in 
tires $3,900,000 Incorporators: L. 


Phillips, M. F. Vance, all of Dover. Delaware 


agent, United States Corporation Co., 311 
South State Street, Dover 

Hayward Rubber Co., to manufacture tires, 
etc. $200,000. Incorporators: W. G. and 
L. T. Zimmerman, both of Philadelphia, Pa.: 
FE. C. Boyd, Wilmington Delaware agent, 
H. P. Joslyn, 400 Ford Building, Wilming- 
ton 

National Auto Stores, Inc., to deal in tires 
and accessories 40,000 W. H. Nichols, 


president; L. J. Smith, vice-president; B. A 


Tuttle, secretary and treasurer. Principal 
office, Sonth Bend, Ind 

Sampson-Martin Corporation, to manufacture 
hot and cold water bottles, ice bags, ete 
$750,000 Incorporators: W. F. McDermott, 
New York City: P. M. Kelly, Roselle; T L 
Harrison, Ridgefield Park, both in New Jer- 
Sev Delaware agent, Corporation Service 
Co Equitable Bldg., Wilmington 

Tru-Matic Tube and Tire Mfg. Co., to buy, 
sell and deal in rubber tires and tubes 
#1,.000,000 Incorporators: T Croteau, 


all of Wilming- 
Trust 


Maxwell, 


Corporation 


M. A. Bruce, C. H 


ton Delaware agent, 

Company of America, Du Pont Building, 
Wilmington 

0 

Accurate Rubber & Insulation Co., to manu- 
facture and deal in commercial articles com- 
posed of rubber $15,000 Incorporators : 
F. A. Clark, 1854 Crawford Road; C 
and M. A. Heinkel, both of 1181 E. 84th 
Street L. Brown, 1184 East 84th Street; 
R. S. A. Burgeson, 1185 E. 84th Street, all 
of Cleveland Principal office, 614 Park 
Building, Cleveland 

Garland Rubber Co., to manufacture toy bal- 
loons and rubber specialties $10,000. In- 
corporators: D. MeQuate, L. E. Mansfield, 
both of Ashland: C. H. and F. Mansfield, W 
W. MeQuate, all of Marion Principal of- 
fice, Marion 

Henry Cord Tire Co., to manufacture tires 
and tubes 190 shares capital Incorpora- 
tors: R. and E. Burroughs, J. A. Swinehart, 


M. Rosenblatt, H. R. Farral, all of Akron 
Principal office, Akron. 

Mercury Rubber Co., to manufacture and 
sell tube repair kits, patches and all accessor- 
idental to automobile tires and tubes. 


ies ine 
$10.000. A. C. Fisher, president and general 
manager: C. W. McDaniel, vice-president and 
sales manager; P. M. Lynch, secretary and 
treasurer: R. S. Worthington, assistant sales 
manager. Principal office, 31 Oakdale Ave- 
nue, Akron. 


Talbott Rubber Co., to manufacture and deal 
in rubber articles. $50,000. Incorporators: 
F R. Talbott, J. W. Cully, R. S. Lucas, C. 
A. Crummel, C. C. Craig, all of Cleveland. 
Principal office, Cleveland. 


ALA 


IDA 


ILL 


BAMA 

Crawford Quick Tire Service, to deal in tires, 
etc. $3,000. Incorporators Ss J Bowie, 
F. A. Neckel, F. Stevens Principal office, 
Birmingham. 

HO 

Consumer's Automotive Co., to sell tires, tubes 
and automobile accessories. $10,000 In 
corporators H. T. and 8S. D. Bundy, L 
Arras, W O’Connor, H. Burkdoll, all of 
Nampa, Idaho 

INOIS 

City Tire Co., to manufacture, buy and deal 
in tires and automobile accessories $15,000 


1116 Columbia 
East Harrison 
Building, all of 
East Harrison 


Mc Hale, 
Franey, 65 
Street; C. Krutchoff, County 
Chicago. Principal office, 65 
Street, Chicago 


Incorporators: H 
Avenue; J ‘ 


Fogel Tire Co., Inc., to manufacture, buy and 
sell tires, tubes and automobile accessories 
$20,000 Incorporators R. Fogelson, 1500 
West Roosevelt Road; I! Raisman, 1218 
North Kedzie Avenue: F. Wolfberg, 4919 
Glenwood Avenue, all of Chicago Principal 
office, 1500 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MIN 


The William L., to manufacture 

tires, et« $25,000 W L 
treasurer 
Wal 
Road, 


Hodges Co., 
and deal in 
Hodges, president; H. B. Josselyn, 
and clerk, both of 783 Beaver Street, 
tham; L. H. Josselyn, 2 Waterson 


Newton, Mass Principal office, Boston, 
Mass 
McClaren Tire Co. The, to deal in belting, 


Johnston 


both of 


$25,000. R. W 
Johnston, treasurer, 


tubing, tires, etc 


president; P. L 


33 Farquhar Street, Roslindale; F. W. Thay- 
er, clerk, 122 Talbot Avenue Dorchester, 
Mass Principal office, Boston, Mass 

Worthy Manufacturing Co., Ine to print, 


$10,000 A. ¢ 


dye and waterproof textiles 
Avenue, Somer- 


Rowe, president, 42 Liberty 


ville; F. C. and B. L. Heyl, both of 243 
Chestnut Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Mass 
Principal office, Boston, Mass 

NESOTA 

H. V. Eva Tire Co., to deal in tires $50,- 
000 H. V. Eva, president and treasurer; 
V. E. Eva, vice president; A. N. Amundsen, 


Duluth 


to deal in 


secretary Principal office in 
Martin County Tire & Repair Co., 


tires and automobile accessories. $25,000 
W. J. Knight, president; L. A. Knight, sec- 
retary; E. E. Knight, vice-president Prin- 


cipal office, Fairmont 


NEW JERSEY 


NORTH 


automobile 
James, 


to deal in 
Incorporators 


Service, Inc., 
$100,000 


Tire 
etc. 


Bus 
tires, 


Joseph F. and W. Lynch, all of 552-4 Ferry 
Street, Newark. Principal office, 381 Broad 
Street, Newark. Agent in charge, J. Lynch 


Snyder Auto Service, to deal in tires, tubes, 
etc. $100,000. Incorporators: G. A. and 
L. Snyder, both of 22 Liberty Street; C. R 


Pancoast, 247 Bloomfield Avenue, both of 
Passaic: A. MacCulloch, 81 Cambridge Ave., 
Garfield. Principal office, 183 Jefferson 
Street, Passaic Agent in charge, C, R 
Pancoast 

CAROLINA 
Trail Blazers’ Association, Inc., to manufac- 


$100,000 Incorpor- 
Rose, M. K 


casings 
Isenhour, L L 


ture tires and 
ators: J. G. 


Thomas, all of Nashville. Principal office, 
Asheville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sullivan Sales Corporation, M. §S., to buy, sell 
and manufacture tires etc. $20,000 M. 8 
Sullivan, president and treasurer; H. Svend 
sen, secretary Principal office, Charleston. 
OKLAHOMA 
Hood Tire Co., to manufacture, repair, buy 
and sell tires $10,000 Incorporators R 


F. Cope, H. P. Cooper, L. 8. Jackson, all of 
Oklahoma City. 

Progressive Auto Service Co., 
ete $1,000. Incorporators: L. H 
Prescott, R. I. and G. Lynch, 


Service Tire & Supply Co., to sell tires, tubes 


to deal in tires, 
and P 


and automobile accessories. $35,000. In- 
corporators: J. T. Richards, M. D. Tipton, 
H. G. Weaver. Principal office, 429 West 
Broadway, Muskogee. 

WASHINGTON 


Jack Tire & Rubber Co., to manufacture and 
In- 


deal in rubber materials. $1,000,000. I 
corporaters: C. D, Randall, F. B. Donskin, 
‘ White. Principal office, Spokane. 
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ACCUMULATORS AIR MATTRESSES ANILINE OIL ATOMIZERS 
Adamson Mae hine Co., Akron, O Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Butcher, L. H., Co., New York The Rubber Products Co., Bar- 
Akron me r Mold & Machin R ; Daigger, A., & Co., Chicago, Ill berton, Ohio 
Co ron, O fodgmar tubber Co., Tuckahoe, Fulper, Edward B., Trenton, N. J , . "Ee 
Allen Machine ¢ Erie, Pa mF Klipstein, A., & Co., New York AUTOCLAVES 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Der United States Rubber Co., New National Aniline & Chemical Co., Devine, J. P., Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Conr York Ine New York T 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co inal . ‘Tyler Patterson Co., Clev'd, O AUTOMOBILE COATS 
Ansonia. ( : AIRPLANE AND BALLOON , r Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, 
Wellman - Beaver = } , CLOTHS ANILINE OIL PLANTS i >a ie casas 
Cle ad O : : . d Devine. J. P. C Buffalo. N.Y United States Rubber Co., New 
United S:ates Rubber Co., New Wve, « 0., Hulaio, f York 
. York . oe . . = - 
ACIDS Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, ANTIMONY, SULPHURETS AUTO TOP FABRICS 
Hlarsha Fuller & Goodwin ¢ N. ¥ Butcher, L. H., Co... New York Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, 
Cleveland, O » , . Daigger, A., & Co., Chicago, II N.Y 
Nationa! Aniline & Che sl Co ALBA WHITING Fulper, Edward B., Trenton, N. J Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, Inc., 
Ine. New York Daigger, A.. & Co., Chicago, Ill Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., lurner Co , J. Spencer, New York, 
larsha Fuller & Goodwin Co Cleveland, O [ pet States Rubber Co., New 
. re Cleveland. O Klipstein, A., & Co., New York rk 
7 ae iry, 1 Industrial Chemical Co., New Rare Metal Products Co., Belle- BALATA 
irmingham lroni oundt ert , leo N J 4 4 ‘ 
Cont York T = A reson Co. Clev’d. O Wood, Charles E., New York. 
Devine, J. P., Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ ALCOHOL Typke & King, Ltd., Mitcham, BALATA FILM (Colorless) 
' a < _ y & Macl . Harsha Fuller & Goodwin Co., England Peters Bros. Rubber Co., N. Y. 
NSOn IA ne } ( — 7 - " x nO 
on So es 0 APRONS—RUBBER BALLOON FABRICS 
AIR & STEAM METAL BAGS : 1a Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, United States Rubber Co., New 
Alisteel Ridewell Tire and Rubber ALUMINUM FLAKE N.Y Tork. ; 
Co., Dayton, Ohio Aluminum Flake Co., Akron, Ohio Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio BALLOONS. TOY 
Butcher, L. | Co., New York Sia , > Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
— -_ ' ARTIFICIAL RUBBE —- : —~ By 
AIR BRAKE HOSE San Premise eee Set att Ce nw York. BALLOONS, TOY, DYES FOR 
. ner kd rd B Lrenton, I ‘ © e 4 £ 0., sve ° Fat ¥ ’ . ‘ 
' 5 ne States Rubber ‘ N larsha Fuller & Goodwin Co., —— Rubber Supply Co., wg oy Ar saa’ & Chemical Co., 
ali leveland. ¢ Stamford, Conn . sagen ~ . . 
. eee bat < aid BALLS, DOLLS AND TOYS 
AIR GOODS AMMONIA AQUA ASBESTINE Davol Rubber Co. Providence, 
Davol Rubber Co Providence Laidlaw, Kelly & Co., New York Butcher, L. H., Co., New York R. I 
RI Tyler Patterson Co., Clev'’d, O Daigger, A., & Co., Chicago, Il Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Hodgman Rubber Co., 7 kahoe = . 7 . —- Fulper, Edward B., Trenton, N. J Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
N. ¥ ANGLE THERMOMETERS Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co., New York Rubber Co., New York. 
United States Rubber Co., New Taylor Instrument Companies, Cleveland, O United States Rubber Co., New 
York Rochester, N. ¥ Tyler Patterson Co., Clev’d, O York. 








Ninney & &mith Co 


Wilfi/ tS 
lacks of @ uperiori(tu 


Destruction 








The ever increasing recognition of the value of the 
BLACK rubber compound is becoming daily more 
strikingly apparent throughout the manufacturing 
world. Remarkable results in tire treads, side walls, 
tube stocks, boot and shoe uppers and solings, rubber 
heels, and mechanical goods are now being obtained 


through the use of 


MICRONEX 


Copyright Reg. 


The King of Rubber Pigments. 


We have information of interest to every manu- 


We are running this picture with appropriate text in 
consumer publications of national circulation in order to 


impress upon millions of readers the absolute necessity of facturer which will result in better quality goods at 
maintaining adequate and evenly balanced air pressure in a saving in cost. Samples, literature and information 
their tires. gladly furnished. Let us have your inquiries 


You can do your part in this campaign of education by 
telling your customers what YOU know about the costli- 
ness of under-inflation. 


This will not only net you a profit on the sale of Binney & Smith Co. 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL TIRE PRESSURE GAUGES 
but will gain for you the good will of your customers. 81 Fulton Street, New York 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC. Stocks in Chicago, represented by R. D. Kinder, 1320 


Ashland Block. On the Pacific Coast, represented by 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Merchants Exchange Bldg., San 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON Francisco, with stocks at San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





























SA en canis 








